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ANGLING FOR THE GAMEY BASS 


THIS STRATEGIST OF THE LILY PADS TEACHES MANY A LESSON IN PATIENCE TO 
THE FISHERMAN WHO WOULD MATCH HIS WITS AGAINST HIS ABNORMAL CUNNING 


ISHING for black bass to the be- 

ginner in the sport has all the deep 

elusiveness of the average thimble- 
ring game, and is about as profitable as 
most virgin efforts. But in contrast to 
that historic pastime, the novice at the 
grand old game of bass fishing does not 
part with his time and wallet and leave 
the entertainment with a feeling of self- 
abasement and a 
yearning to wander 
far away from his 
humiliations, to 
crush from his soul 
the recollections of 
that tragic event. 

Instead, he 
trudges home with 
the setting of the 
sun over the 
rounded western 
hills, a determina- 
tion in his heart to 
return the next 
day and learn more 
of a lesson that 
calls to him of a 
land sweet with the 
scent of the wil- 
lows and the bass- 
woods, and of a 
wiley old chap that 
has taught him the 
lesson of patience, 
and esteem for a 
few pounds of 
whalebone activity 
and abnormal cun- 
ning—our old 
strategist of the lily pads and the hid- 
den pools, Mr. Bass. 

To angle with success for the bass one 
must have a good understanding of their 
peculiarities, and that means close ob- 
servance of the bass streams in your 
neighborhood or where you are in the 
habit of spending your days off. 

When fishing a stream the angler, who 
takes the requisite amount of pleasure 
that marks the true lover of the sport, 
will have his eyes open for signs of his 
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favorite quest. In working a stream I 
never neglect to carefully mark and re- 
member those places where I might 
notice a feeding bass. They are not 
afflicted with the wanderlust, the black 
bass. They are home lovers in their way 
and where once seen might be expected 
always. 

In the spring months when the bass 





An overflowing creel of plucky old warriors 


are passing through their spawning sea- 
son is the best time to mark these haunts. 
At that time the old bass builds her nest 
among submerged boulder drifts and 
mounds. Always on the lookout for 
tresspassers over her dominions, she 
keeps the water swirling with her savage 
rushings. It is a safe supposition to 
form that even after the spawning season 
is over there will be some lusty old bass 
lurking about that submerged stone 
mound. Where one of these despots 
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makes himself known by leaping, with a 
great splatter of water, high in the air 
after his lunch on minnows, is a mighty 
propitious place to gently drop an active 
chub or a well tailored artificial lure 
upon some bright morning just as the 
dawn streaks the east with its delicate 
banners of a departing mist. 

Drop it just at the place where you are 
in the habit of see- 
ing him hold his 
banquets and reel 
it in slowly and 
steadily; those are 
the times and the 
places that mark 
good ones for a 
creel. Unless one 
chances to be work- 
ing a strange 
stream he can save 
himself a vast 
amount of hard 
and useless casting 
by marking these 
loafing places of 
the bass, for it 
must be understood 
that even in the 
best stocked 
streams there are 
barren stretches 
that will not yield 
enough to repay 
the efforts ex- 
pended in whip- 
ping them. 

These haunts 
that I speak of will 
of course receive the attention of a true 
sportsman only at those periods of the 
year suitable to taking a fish. A con- 
scientious angler will scorn to cast a lure 
over the nest of a bass in spawning 
season. 


O go into the details of the subject 
on the haunts of the black bass, it 
will be necessary to cover the stream 
very thoroughly and even then it might 
be safer to insert the warning that an 
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eccentric old lad will sometimes be found 
outside the customary places. The most 
general idea is that bass are essentially 
lovers of the shadows and deep cool 
waters. This is all true enough but does 
not prevent the wise fisherman from 
dropping a lure in the wide, bright ones; 
there is where the chances are mighty 
good for raising good big mouth. 

The big mouth bass will be found in 
more open pools where there are sand 
bottoms or even mud bottoms, not neces- 
sarily requiring any cover and disregard- 
ing currents also. Sluggish, warm pools 
will appeal to him. In this characteristic 
he differs widely from the small mouth 
bass. The small mouth is rarely ever 
found where the stream does not boast 
of a gravelly or boulderry bottom, with a 
plentitude of shade and cover. 

Sunken log drifts, submerged boulder 
piles, drifted brush and tree tops are 
more to his liking; under the lee of grassy 
banks, undercuts among tree roots, in 
the shelter of weed and brush coves and 
among lily pad aprons, all places of the 
kind must be viewed with expectancy by 
one who is after the small mouth. Some 





me to look upon all such balderash as 
eminating either from some “take it 
easy” sportsman or from one who fishes 
possibly a week out of the entire season 
and then goes home under the hallucina- 
tion that he knows all there is to be 
learned of the bass fishing game. 

He rummages through the public 
library for reference books, remembers a 
few things his guide might have dropped 
broadcast as exercise for his entertaining 
abilities, and writes a couple of dozen 
fair sized books upon how and what to 
do. If its bass you are going after then 
take a tip from one who realizes that 
what he does not know about this eccen- 
tric gentleman, black bass, would make 
much better reading than what little he 
does know, and keep after them. 

It would be a good plan for the man 
fishing for bass to fasten into his hat 
band the simple recipe that will unques- 
tionably catch the fish. Work for them, 
and work for them from sunup to sun- 
down; that is the thing to bring about a 
full string of the game rascals. And 
therefore do I say: Consider not the 


morning and the evening hours as the 


A game old aristocrat of the singing waters 


of these places that have been mentioned 
are profitably worked only at special 
periods of the day, because of the fact 
that they are favored by the bass either 
as feed grounds or as a place of shel- 
ter and rest. 

The: weedy coves where there is a good 
depth of water, the sunken rock piles 
and beneath the log:drifts are the places 
of idleness and lookout. In the heat of 
the day those places should receive the 
fisherman’s attention, leaving the shallow 
water along the lily pads and on the 
sand and gravel points to the morning 
and evening hours. 

I notice there seems to be a prevalent 
attitude among those who express them- 
selves as authorities on matters of ang- 
ling, to discourage activity on the part 
of the angler at those periods of the day 
occurring between the early morning and 
evening hours. The bulk of the writers 
and experts talk this sort of thing, which 
I must say is in strict opposition to my 
own personal ideas of the bass fishing 
game; and why? Because of the con- 
vincing fact that actual experience along 
many a stream of the past has taught 





only ones when bass can be taken, but 
rather study where and when they are 
most likely to be, at the different periods 
of the day. 

Some of the best bass of my experi- 
ences have been taken out in the hottest 
part of the day; in fact, personally, the 
noon hours and early afternoon, if any- 
thing, are more favored by my efforts 
than any other time. The feeding 
grounds, it must be understood though, 
are as a rule deserted at this time and 
those places where the water is deep, 
under the logs, at the edge of the weedy 
coves and over the underwater rock 
drifts are the places to confine your 
efforts. 

Make your casts as near where you 
figure them to be resting from the heat 
as possible and very carefully manoeuver 
your bait, if it should be a natural one, 
about in the vicinity. If it should happen 
to be an artificial offering, place it be- 
yond where the fish is expected to rest 
and try to manoeuver it as near him as 
the place will allow. 

This is one of the surest ways of at- 
tracting the attention of this wiley chap. 
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S to fish taking food only at set 
hours of the day, I do not see any- 
thing to it except as a _ theory. 
Practical results destroy any such teach- 
ings as unworthy of consideration. Of 
course it must not be concluded that I 
mean it to be understood that the morn- 
ing and evening hours are less profitable 
than the middle ones, or for that matter 
as apt to yield the same quantity of fish 
in a corresponding area of water. They 
will not, generally speaking, because 
of the fact that at the regular feeding 
hours the fish are in the habit of con- 
gesting at those places where their 
natural food exists. The thing I at- 
tempt to point out is the fact that those 
hours, supposed to be lost, might be well 
improved by the conscientious and vigor- 
ous angler and turned into profit, win- 
ning bass to be proud of. 

It means work and plenty of it to 
whip a stream during the heat of the 
day, and as a rule no great quantity of 
fish will be taken out at any one place, 
as happens during the feeding hours, 
but what are creeled will most generally 
be ones that, considering pounds and 
inches, which means a worthy opponent 
to test your skill, are the best that the 
stream affords; the big ones seem to be 
the more active in the heat of the day. 

Then as another very vital considera- 
tion in the summarization of bass haunts, 
there occurs the presence of weather con- 
ditions. Weather has as much to do 
with the yield of a stream in filling the 
creel as any one of the other conditions 
which have been dwelt upon. There 
again appears a wide variance of opin- 
ions, all of which are more or less well 
founded. 

Personally I lean toward a calm 
stream for my best fishing. This will 
be looked upon with disfavor among a 
great many of the brotherhood but past 
results have forced me to give a calm 
surface the preference. A slight breeze 
ruffling the water, though, is not at all ob- 
jectionable and in some cases helps mat- 
ters along, but I do not favor a strong 
run of rough water unless it should be 
for trolling with a deep working artifi- 
cial lure, or still fishing in very deep 
water. In that case the depth of the bait 
will place it past any disturbance of the 
more agitated surface. All in all, though, 
I favor the calm days or the evenings 
with their delicate ripples. Cloudy, cool 
days are oppressive to the fisherman and 
do not stand high as a successful time 
for bass fishing. 

Just previous to a heavy thunder 
storm or shower of rain, the bass assume 
an active state and without question it 
is a good time to have a lure out; then 
the fish seem to sense an influx of their 
natural food. I have oftentimes thought, 
or it might be that for some unexplain- 
able reason the unnatural restlessness of 
the atmosphere, that one notices previous 
to a storm, might affect the fish and 
drive them forth from their hiding places 
in the same manner as one will notice 
children and geese racing about with 
an abnormal hysteria. It is possible that 
the fish are affected in the same way and 
grab at anything which might come be- 
fore them no matter what shape it pre- 
sents or how strangely it seems to act. 
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I have noticed that unnatural disturb- 
ances of various kinds will sometimes 
cause an erstwhile dead pool to awaken 
with a rush and yield a spasmodic quoto 
of strikes. I have observed this thing 
eccurring when a wagon was being driven 
across a ford below a pool, or a bunch 
of boys swimming and splashing about 
nearby. There is something about the 
action of the water at these times which 
undoubtedly does cause the fish to grab 
anything foreign looking. 

About the fact of a rain storm caus- 
ing restlessness in a pool, I believe this 
to be due to the reason of the fish’s un- 
derstanding that the rainfall will dis- 
lodge insects and larve from the over- 
hanging branches of thickets and trees 
along the stream, causing them to fall 
into the water, a prey to their activity, 
or flooding the stream so that worms and 
bugs might meet with a similar fate. 
At any rate just previous to a rain 
has been the favorite time always among 
men who angle, to cast their lures to 
the fishes of their choice. 


S a bass bait I am personally wed- 

ded to the run chub; the sturdy, 

pink kind one finds in the cold, crys- 
tal waters of a small brook that are as 
yet not far from their birthplaces in the 
shaded coves. They are vigorous and 
hardy, and furnish a tough covering for 
a hook. 

One thing that should be considered, 
though, in collecting the bait, is this: 
Those minnows taken from fresh water 
of a low temperature will give better 
satisfaction than baits from warm, slug- 
gish ponds or bayous. Be sure and keep 


Cast your lure in the some little bush-covered, is land for thete is where the black bass love to hide and feed 
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The savage strike of the ferocious bass 


the bait bucket filled with fresh water. 
Have a bucket with a good surplus of 
room and change the water as often as 
possible. 

When minnows are noticed swimming 
to the top for air, the water needs 
changing. The inside compartment of 
the bait bucket should be immersed in 
the stream when fishing; never allow it 
to knock around on the shore or in the 
bottom of the boat in the hot sun. 

A good method to preserve a bait that 
is already attached to the hook, is to 
place it back in the bucket and fasten 
the covering over the line. The bucket 
can be carried from place to place by 
allowing enough line to run from the 
reel so as not to strain the tip of the 
rod. In this way a bait can be used for 
double the time then by carrying it 
around, dangling at the end of the line 
in the air. Remember always that a 
vigorous, healthy bait is the one requisite 
to success on a bass stream. A bass is 
the most fastidious of feeders, a crip- 
pled or groggy minnow does not appéal 
to him; he wants his dessert served up 
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in the shape of a darting, spry chub, 
someplace in the neighborhood of four 
inches in length. i : 

The greatest of care should be exer- 
cised in casting with the live. minnow. 
They are at. best a fragile piece of prop- 
erty and careless work will result in a 
depleted bait can, with nothing»to show 
as the result. Before making a cast on 
a pool that you are not familiar with, 
take a little time and look about to see 
that there are no obstructions or weeds 
or brush to catch the bait at the com- 
mencement or finish of the cast. If there 
should happen to be anything of the kind, 
and it is not noticed at the time, a lost 
or mutilated minnow will no doubt be the 
result. 

Never allow your bait to strike the 
water with killing force. Place it out as 
gently as you would a dainty fly. It can 
soon be learned and the pleasure of see- 
ing a nice industrious bait coming .back, 
instead of a reeling pale thing, dead 
and worthless, will more than repay one 
for the little time and care that it costs 
to learn. 

I have fished with anglers, who, 
through long years at the game, should 
have known bettér; who would : retrieve 
their ‘bait as though it: were some sort 
of a ‘cast iron affair, with the result 
that they .were always’ weeping and 
swearing at their ill luck. To keep an 
efficient, live bait, reel the minnow in 
slowly and evenly, lifting it gradually 
to the surface, playing it about in all 
the likely spots; if he is in there this 
method will raise him. 

It has been proven many times by an- 
glers who are well-skilled in fishing. 
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HE primary object of the entire 
game is to find your fish. By this 
I mean locating where the bass are 
feeding; then approach the place quietly; 
there is really no need of creeping up on 
a bass, as the general run of anglers 
seem to think, as though he were some 
sensitive, cowardly person; just ap- 
proach with a little care, no unnecessary 
racket and drop your bait where you 
have seen him feeding or where your 
acquaintance with such matters leads 
you to believe him to be. 

Let the bait come in, if the cast should 
happen to be a good distance out, swim- 
ming about in its natural way, only 
keep up the slack line with the reel; 
then when it has reached the length of 
the rod from where you stand, lift the 
bait gently and very slowly toward the 
surface, to within a few inches, so you 
can see the minnow, see that he is active 
then ease it down and swing in a circuit- 
ous manner about the vicinity. If old 
Mr. Bass happens to be about that part 
of the country and looking for a hand- 
out, its a safe bet that there will be 
trouble brewing for that particular min- 
now. 

When the bass takes a minnow he 
signals the fact by a strong tug or two 
at the line, and swims about with the 
bait, usually in a series of circles. This 
is oftentimes the action of the bait, if 
it should happen to be an extra vigor- 
ous one attempting to escape from the 
menacing black shadow near him. Some- 
times, though, the fish will take the bait 
with a rush and run for a sheltered spot 
to feed. The first mentioned character- 
istic is usually his way of starting the 
battle. After he has played the bait 
in this manner a few seconds the line 
will be noticed to start steadily away— 
then give him a free spool, in fact help 
him along. 

Strip off a quantity of the line and 
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feed it to him so that there will be no 
hinderance to jerk the bait from his 
mouth, for remember, he has not swal- 
lowed the bait at all; he only has it 
grasped in his mouth sideways and the 
least opposition to his progress on the 
part of the rod holder will result in dis- 
lodging the minnow from its place in his 
mouth, breaking its back possibly or crip- 
pling it so badly that the bass will have 
nothing more to do with it. Therefore I 
insist that nothing be allowed to retard 
his run; after he has reached some good 
shelter, among a clutter of rocks, under 
logs or brush or an overhanging bank 
the wise old gentleman will stop, turn 
the bait in his mouth and start gorging 
it. At this period which I have just de- 
scribed there are no doubt more bass lost 
than at any other stage of the game. It 
calls for a steady hand and a keen idea 


Bringing him to the net 


STREAM 
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of the old battler’s very eccentric Habits. 

When he stops to turn the minnow, 
preparatory to gorging it, hold the rod 
perfectly still; anything in the nature 
of a strike will ruin the whole affair. 

At this period take up all the slack 
gently and press the thumb firmly 
against the spool; it will only be a sec- 
ond or so before the kick comes in the 
nature of a couple of sharp jerks. That 
is when he feels the prick of the hook— 
then strike! 

A word or two in regard to the strike 
might not come in amiss here. It does 
not mean an attempt to smash the rod 
tip, this thing of striking a fish. The 
primary motive in striking with the rod 
on a fish is to set the hook firmly into 
him before he has a chance to spew it 
out when he feels the barb. A slight 
turn of the wrist, with the thumb held 
firmly on the spool, is all that is neces- 
sary to hook your fish good and solid. 
Almost without exception every bass that 
gives me the chance to follow out this 
rule is hooked deep in the gullet. 

There are exceptions, of course, to this 
system which I have described. Certain 
localities, especially in the small streams 
where there usually exist a great vari- 
ety of danger zones, will not permit of 
the privileges mentioned. Old log piles 
show their warning outposts beneath the 
surface. Brush and weed strips are 
about and the angler must disregard the 
temptations of giving a wise old bass 
his wishes. 

Under these conditions the entire plan 
must be changed and reformed to meet 
the emergency, and that upon very short 
notice. A firm rod will sometimes turn 
the stunt if the bass happens to be a 
good one and a determined minded sort; 
a firm rod, but remember an unexpected 
or premature shock will dislodge the 
bait. If you work it right, in a case of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 368) 


AFTER BEAR WITH BOW AND ARROW 


A REVERSION TO THE HUNTING IMPLEMENT OF OLD DAYS, WHEN MEN DREW 
BOWS ON SAVAGE GAME, BRINGS SUCCESS TO VENTURESOME HUNTERS OF TODAY 


ILLING a bear with a bow and ar- 

row is a very old sport. It ranks 

in antiquity next to killing one 
with a club. However, it is not in fash- 
ion at present. We are likely to forget 
that such a thing can be done if some 
one doesn’t do it once in a while and 
tell about it. 

This is a true story. There wouldn’t 
be any fun in lying about it. It seems 
more improbable just to tell the truth. 

The first requisite in bear hunting 
seems to be the bear, and the next is a 
bunch of good bear dogs. So we looked 
up the man who owned the dogs that 
‘re used to hunt the bear. 

Up in Humboldt County, California, 
nore bears are killed than most people 
know about, and Tom Murphy does a 
good part of the killing. He got his 
first bear when he was fourteen years 
old, and he has shot from eight to 
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eighteen bear every winter for the past 
thirty years. Tom has the finest pack 
of bear hounds in this neck of the 
woods. They have been in the family 
for years and never hunt anything but 
panther and bears. At present there 
are five dogs in the pack. With one ex- 
ception, they are fox hounds with a 
touch of bloodhound. They came orig- 
inally from the State of Kentucky, and 
they are about the most intelligent dogs 
that I ever saw. When these dogs strike 
a cold track of a bear, they dance about 
and yelp in a most bewitching manner. 
When they hit a hot track, on the run, 
you can hear their music for miles. 
Just to hear them bay rouses up some 
pretty old and powerful thrills in a 
hunter’s breast, and when the bear 
comes crashing through the brush down 
the canyon, breathing like a quarter 
horse, with the dogs in running, it sure- 


ly is a great and glorious sight to behold. 

Bruin is the king of the forest and 
does not get out of the way of any beast, 
but he greatly fears a dog. The great 
majority of the bears killed in this 
country are treed by dogs before they 


are shot. Murphy thinks he has killed 
over three hundred bears, and he only 
got three of these without dogs. Very 
few other hunters in these parts ever 
see a bear, much less kill one. If you 
have not got dogs, you get no bears. 


RTHUR YOUNG and I have been 
shooting the long bow for the past 
four years, and have killed every 
sort of game from ground squirrels up 
to deer, and now we thought we would 
like to try our hand on bears. Murphy 
was taken with the idea, but was a little 
skeptical. The wise old boys around the 
ranch laughed and joshed us. They had 
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all shot the bow when they were kids: 
“Why an arrow wouldn’t stick in a bear, 
much less hurt him. It would only tease 
him,” they said. 

We showed them our big, strong yew 
bows, pulling seventy-five pounds, and 
the dangerous looking arrows, with steel 
heads nearly two inches long and over 
an inch wide and sharp as a butcher 
knife. They tried the bows but they 
couldn’t pull up an arrow half way. 
Then Tom sat out an old dried bear hide 
on the corral fence. I shot a broad head 
through the thick skin of the neck and 
a paw which dangled behind. Then we 
shot some blunt arrows through an inch 
pine board, and they got another view 
point on archery. But still they shook 
their heads. 

Well, anyway, Tom said he would take 
his old 32 W. S. along just to protect 
the dogs. It was bad weather, and we 
made four unsuccessful hunts without 
getting sight of fur. Tom said he had 
never gone out so many times in his 
life without bringing home a bear. He 
thought the bows were a hoo-doo. 

On the fifth trip, out about fifteen 
miles from the ranch, in Panther Can- 
yon, we struck a fresh track. In just 
about half an hour after we loosed the 
dogs we had a bear treed. It looked as 
big as a horse ’way up there on the 
limb of a tall fir tree. We had run up 
a mountain side through hazel brush 
and were pretty well winded, but we 
helped Tom catch the dogs and tie them 
up, because he would not have one of 
his dogs hurt for three hundred dollars, 
and you can’t tell what a bear will do 
when he is wounded. 


E had plenty of time, so Young 

and I stationed ourselves some 

thirty yards or so from the tree 
on the hill side and prepared to shoot. 
The bear was about seventy-five feet up 
in the air, so that our distance from 
him was about forty yards. 

We drew up our bows together and 
let drive. Both arrows struck her full 
in the chest, and went completely 
through, feathers and all. That made 
me feel good! Quick as a wink, the 
old beast wheeled about and began 
scrambling down the tree. Tom yelled 
for us to run up and shoot her again. 

As this was our first bear, we were a 
little diffident about getting too close to 
her, and we lost a little time looking at 
the funny way she came down the tree, 
but we got to the base at the same time 
she did. We let her have a couple more 
arrows as she landed, but she did not 
stop to argue. As the Germans say, “She 
made an orderly retreat,” at the rate of 
about forty miles per hour, down the 
canyon. 

Tom was disgusted. “You missed 
her,” he said. “Why didn’t you run up 
and soak her in the heart, the way I told 
you?” 

We swore we had her. “Give her 
time and she will die,” we said. He 
wasn’t going to loose the hounds on a 
wounded bear, but he turned Shep, a 
wary old cattle dog, after her. He 
would keep out of her way. 

Soon we heard Shep baying her. Tom 
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was incredulous, but he turned the 
hounds loose. We followed hesitatingly. 
A quarter of a mile down the gulch, 
over fallen timber, through brush, with 
quivers rattling and bows catching in 
everything, we ran like deer or devils. 
Sure enough, the dogs had her up a tree 
again. She sat astraddle on a limb of 
another Douglas fir, not twenty feet 
from the ground. She was badly 
wounded and could not climb higher. 
Young and I drove two more arrows in 
her and she dropped to the ground. The 
dogs heeled her and old Shep went fly- 
ing past, hanging on to one ham as he 
ran. 

But she didn’t travel far. Up a 
nearby oak, not over eight inches in 
diameter, she scrambled like an acrobat 
and swung out on a limb in full view. 
She didn’t seem to know we existed. Her 
mind was entirely taken up with dogs. 


yards of her and shot arrow 
after arrow through her body. 
They did not stick in and dangle. They 


Yo and I got within twenty 


The bowmen, Arthur Young and Saxton Pope 
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went clear through. She was in a bad 
way, gasping for air and _ slipping 
farther out on the bending limb of the 
oak. At last Young drove an arrow over 
her eye and she tumbled out of the tree, 
crashed to the ground and rolled over 
and over down the canyon. 

The dogs were at her throat as she 
fell, and by the time we got down to the 
stream where she lay, she was dead as 
a door nail. 

Young and I shook hands. Tom opened 
her up. She had died of collapse of the 
lungs and pulmonary hemorrhage. Seven 
arrows had gone through her chest, 
some cutting one or two ribs in their 
course. Only one arrow remained in 
her, and the broken end of this was 
lodged six inches in her head. 

We concluded that we had really killed 
her with the first two shots—if we had 
only waited. We had kept on shooting 
because we didn’t know when to stop. 

Tom gave the dogs the liver and lights, 
and started off for the horses. 

She was a three-year-old bear and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 382) 
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The King Party Finally Reaches 
the Most Primitive Area of the Ten 
Thousand Islands Territory and 
Obtains Indisputable, Colorful 
Proof of Illicit Egret Hunting. A 
Stop at the Notorious “ Watson 
Place.” John in His Element at 
Last. After Red Snapper, Pom- 
pano, Mullet and Barracuda. A 
Tarpon Strike. Chatham Bend 
River Provides Some Interesting 
Sport. Studies of the Water Fowl. 





ERY early in the morning of Jan- 
uary 1, the Mae, towing a remark- 
able assortment of smaller craft, 

pushed out into Chokoloskee Bay, from 
that shell island which had offered so 
much of thrill and interest to the King 
party, and began her gulfward journey. 

For, with the taking on of two addi- 
tional members, the expedition also. ob- 


ligated itself to tow ~z 

their clumsy flat- 

bottomed batteau. 

We find, therefore, first 

the Mae, then the ten- 

der, and finally the 
stranger’s boat, followed by 
John’s pet, that invincible little 
glade skiff. 

“Looks like a nautical circus 
procession,” was the boy’s 
amused observation, as he 
glanced back at their collection of bob- 
bing trailers, “and there’s some tide 
going out, too. If we ever get in the 
way of one of those oyster bars there’ll 
be a fine mix-up!” 

It was almost a prophecy, for one-half 
hour later, with Hendry at the wheel 
and the Mae making not over four knots 
an hour, the current managed to dis- 
arrange his plans and with a grinding 
noise that gave all on board the shivers, 
the power boat went aground on a treach- 
erous bar. In another moment half 
across it, her stern reared five feet in 
the air, and she hung there, helplessly. 

There was nothing to it but to jump 
overboard, in water up to their thighs, 
and do some tall hustling. The three 
smaller boats were pulled across to the 
shore, a distance of a hundred feet, and 
made fast, until the problem could be 
solved. This accident had happened at 
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LITTLE’ BLUE HERON 


the mouth of the river, in Chokoloskee 
Pass. Every foot of the way was mist- 
draped. 

Hendry said several phosphorescent 
things that we had best not put in print. 

A number of small mangroves were 
chopped down, the branches clipped off, 
and, with these as levers, the Mae was 
finally worked over the bar and into deep 
water again. But this consumed two 
hours of valuable time. 

The strangers who had been taken on 
at Chokoloskee were quite amiable as- 
sistants in these operations and despite 
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Look sharp! There in the distance are the egrets, herons and blue-legs, winging 


across a bleak stretch of saw grass country. 


the suspicious circumstances under which 
they had been taken along, the others 
were inclined to look upon them with less 
misgivings. 

The entire party were now on the Mae, 
although the belongings of “The Man 
with the Red Beard,” and his younger 
companion were still deftly concealed un- 
der a tarpaulin in their own batteau. 


T eleven o’clock, after a decidedly 
tortuous passage, they came to the 
innumerable mangrove keys at the 

mouth of the pass, and a second halt 
was necessary because of the Mae’s co- 
quettish motor. And it was during this 
lull in proceedings that John dropped a 
line overboard. He had only salt pork 
for bait and was trusting to luck to land 
something, for the pass was known to be 
filled with fish. 

Hendry was the first to see the boy 
as he began a‘ dance on the deck, having 
evidently made some sort of important 
strike. A moment later he had thrown 
a wriggling, thrashing object almost at 
his feet, and before the guide could reach 
him, he was attempting to extract his 
hook from the mouth of an enormous 
brown moray, no less than two and a 
half feet long. 

Hendry made a leap for John and 
dragged him away. 

“Big little fool!” he exclaimed, “rather 
have water mocassin or rattlesnake bite 
me than moray. Him dreadful poison. 
Kill quick. No do anything.” 

Mr. King was ready to verify this 
statement. 

And he, too, cautioned John against 
ever getting on too familiar terms with 
the brown moray of Chokoloskee Pass. 

“If that thing had bitten you,” said 
he, “we might have had to carry you 
back to Miami in a pine box. Its bite 
is venemous to a degree.” 

“Yes, but you have your medicine kit,” 
John answered. He had every confidence 
in his father to cure all ills. 

“Tt’s just as Hendry tells you,” Mr. 
King continued. “the moray is a dan- 
gerous customer. There would be but 
one thing to do: a quick rope or cord 
tourniquet above the wound—as tight as 
we could make it. ‘Then hypodermics— 
a circle of them—of permanganate of 
potash in solution around the actual 
wound, followed by jabs directly in the 
wound.” John, Jr., was visibly impressed. 


“And what does that do?” the boy de- 
manded. 

“Permanganate of potash is a vigor- 
ous germicide,” said his father, “it has 
peculiar properties all its own. Its ten- 
dency would be to nullify the germs and 
force them to the surface. You would 
have an ugly looking limb for a while 
and, finally, the poison would come to 
the surface in the shape of an ugly sore. 
But it would be better than dying, that’s 
sure. All of this would have to be done 
quickly, of course. I never travel in 
these parts without the hypo needle and 
a phial of the solution.” 

“A good drink of whiskey is the stuff 
for snake bites,” interrupted one of the 
strangers, who had ambled up. 

“And that is where you are mistaken,” 
Mr. King quickly replied, “when will peo- 
ple get that fallacy out of their heads. 
The heart stimulus of alcohol is short- 
lived and the let-down afterwards far 
from beneficial in cases of this kind. 
Never use whiskey for snake bites, my 
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friend. The heart must be stimulated, 
of course, for snake poison tends to im- 
mediately weaken the action of the heart, 
since the blood takes it up instantly, but 
strychnine is effective. And morphine— 
you notice that it is part of our equip- 
ment. Those who fare forth into far 
and dangerous places always take a sup- 
ply of this drug. It is the court of last 
resort. A leg is broken—a wound is 
suffered that will never be healed—death 
is inevitable. Rather than die a lin- 
gering death, these unfortunates end it 
all by the easiest route. I refer, of 
course, to cases where a man is out on a 
solitary expedition—alone. By the way, 
there is another method of using the 
permanganate of potash—perhaps an 
easier way. It may be had in crystals. 
The bite is slashed, to considerable depth, 
and the crystals smeared into it—this, 
you understand, after the tourniquet has 
been set.” 2 

After this little lecture, John, Jr., 
made a mental resolve to give morays a 
wide berth in the future. But ‘he did 
catch several edible fish before the en- 
gine was repaired, and their trip re- 
sumed. 


T three in the afternoon, the Mae 
had reached Pavilion Key, where it 
was decided to stop for a short 
while, en route to Chatham Bend River. 
For the last lap of the memorable jour- 
ney was to take them up this picturesque 
stream and well into the interior. 
Pavilion Key is a pictureque sand 
ridge in crescent form. Around and 
about it are innumerable fine oyster bars, 
and some of the lower sand ridges are 
subject to overflow during those sweeping 
tides of the gulf. 
Like explorers upon a desert isle, the 
five members of the party walked around 
the crescent in the brilliant afternoon 


Glie end deciding that Wie in the big outdoors hes 
pone th else beaten a mile. 
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The famous “Watson Place” on the shell mound on Chatham Bend River. They 
tell of black deeds enacted here and the entire locality has an unsavory reputation. 


sunshine. The oysters were sampled and 
were of excellent quality. 

Mr. King guided John up a slope to 
a sort of little plateau, grown over with 
stringy brush and trees. 

“There,” said he, “is a fairly repre- 
sentative type of the manguey. It is a 
species of tropic cactus and seems oddly 
out of place in this part of the country. 
And yonder is sisal and Spanish bayonet. 
This can mean only one thing: our birds 
of the West Coast migrate southward, to 
Cuba and as far as Yucatan. As they 
come back, in the spring, the droppings 
of seed on these occasional keys, brings 
the sort of vegetation that belongs to 
distant lands. You will not find these 
plants inland. 

“On the East Coast, however, there are 
traces of many trees and plants that are 
natives of the Amazon and Orinoco 
region. The birds are also responsible 
for this.” 

A coon, plump and sassy, was discov- 
ered in a tree, but John’s rifie choked 
and: while he was fumbling with ob- 
stinate cartridges, Mr. King had a pot 
shot. at the little animal. It dropped to 
the ground and Hendry skinned it. The 
pelt was fine. 

Swimming in the shallow tidal waters 
over the oyster bars were many strange 
and even beautiful fish. All in all, they 
did not regret stopping at Pavilion Key 
—a wild and primitive place, storm- 
beaten and alive with romance. 

But time was passing, and they must 
continue their journey, for it was ab- 
solutely necessary to make the shelter 
of Chatham Bend River before nightfall. 
The going was slow, because of the still 
cranky engine—a woe that had followed 
them these many days, and the Mae did 
not run through the complex channels 
and into the mouth of the stream until 
late in the afternoon. The river was 
choked with mangrove islands and it re- 
quired the best that Hendry had in stock 
to negotiate safe passage. Despite the 
shoals and the tide and the trailing boats. 
however, it was accomplished and they 
came upon a very wide and very wonder- 
ful stream, at least 100 yards wide, con- 
tinuing so, as far as eye could reach. 


To the right they spied an immense 


shell mound, covered with luxuriant veg- 
etation, but the predominant sky-line was 
one of mangroves. One mile further on, 
Hendry pointed to a dim light ashore, to 
the left, and the shadowy outlines of a 
human habitation were visible. 

The guide had heard of this place and 
it was interesting to watch him, as he 
shrugged those big shoulders of his and 
grimaced. 

“Old Watson plantation!” he grunted, 
“very bad. He get men to come work 
on his place. They stay mebbe one, two 
year. No pay. When debt get big, Old 
Man take ’em on hunting trip and shoot. 
Then bury in mangrove swamp. Debt 
paid easy—see.” 

And everyone saw. 

It was at this juncture when they were 
almost opposite the ramshackle dock, to 
which a motor boat was fastened, that 
the engine went dead and the lively cur- 
rent began to sweep them up-stream. 

A man suddenly appeared on the shore, 
waving his arms. 

“Anything I can do for you?” he 
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shouted, curving his hands over his 
mouth. 

“Guess we can make it,” answered Mr. 
King, “is it all right to anchor off shore 
here for the night?” 

“You bet,” was the rather cheery re- 
ply. 
It should be mentioned in passing that 
Old Man Watson, long famous in that 
wild country has long since passed into 
the happy hunting ground of Bad Men. 
We wish to diverge a moment and quote 
from a FOREST AND STREAM reader, who 
sent in this significant paragraph a 
month or so ago: 

“The stone over the grave of that 
Audubon Society warden on Cape 
Sable is a very pretty piece of brown 

_ stone. I visited it last year. But 
what do you expect—he butted in 
on the local plume-hunting industry. 

If Larned wants a story tell him 

to get it from George Storter, of Al- 

lens River—the story of Watson, 
who lived on Lostman’s River (the 
correspondent is in error here, for 

Watson lived on Chatham Bend 

River), and made a business of kill- 

ing for the pure love of the thing. I 

visited the stand from which he shot 

his victims and found the skeleton 
of the old women he killed and which 
one of my friends helped to bury. 

Watson died facing a bunch of men 

at Chokoloskee. They buried him on 

Rabbit Key, waking Storter up in the 

middle of the night to pronounce him 

officially dead. This was easy. He 
had twenty-one bullets in him.” 


All of which is according to Hoyle. 
Another correspondent whose interesting 
notations appear in a letter on page 
353, tells more in detail of this same 
rascally old murderer, and we will there- 
fore refrain from repeating the Watson 
life narrative. Watson left these parts 
for an even hotter climate some six years 
ago, and his plantation is now owned 
and operated by D. H. Whitton. 

The present owner has gone in for 
sugar cane and has thirty acres under 
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Pompano and oysters furnish fresh, clean food for the cruiser in southern waters. 
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cultivation. The syrup that he makes 
is a delight to the palate. Our adven- 
turers bought a gallon jug of it for sixty 
cents—think of that—and can bear wit- 
ness to my statement. 

In a whisper, we may confide, that 
the sugar cane yields one other product. 
When fishermen need bait of a slightly 
different kind, it may be suggested that 
perhaps aguadente can be had in this 
neighborhood. It is a most excellent 
quality of rum, and certainly warms the 
cockles of the heart when a chap has 
been out in a driz- 
zling night rain after 
gunning for ’gators— 
or “shinin’ dem eyes,” 
as local vernacular 
puts it. 

The man on shore 
disappeared after his 
opening salutation, 
and with things put in 
good order for the 
night, John and the 
two newcomers took 
boats for some fishing 
on the river, as there 
was still a half hour 
of daylight. It proved 
a successful venture. 

Mullet was used as 
bait and John alone 
caught a fine mess of 
pan fish —salt water 
perch and sun fish. 
Hendry was for more 
interesting game. 
Armed with a fish 
grain, he stood aft, on 
the Mae and speared 
three as handsome 
mullets as ever a 
sportsman wants to 
see. 

It was a case of 
early to bed and early 
to rise, for all hands 
were fatigued. Nor 
was there any incli- 
nation, when morning 
came, to stir up the 
Old Watson place. 
That would come on 
the return trip. 

The Mae was going 
nicely now and as 
they ascended the 
river, John and the 
newcomers trolled. It 
was a_ worth - while 
chance, for a number 
of red and black man- 
grove snappers were 
secured. This was 
facilitated by the zig- 
zag course of the boat. 
Whitton himself had doubtless staked 
the river, over its bad places, and the 
Mae went from one bank to the other in 
a series of slow manceuvers. 
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HE anchor was dropped at noon at 
the south easternmost end of Chev- 
elier Bay, a companion body of 

water to Chokoloskee and bred of the 
same stuff. A five-foot draft can be 
carried almost the entire way through 
except where the oyster bars hold forth 
—and right here let it be said that Chev- 
elier Bay has no equal anywhere for the 


FA-00. OFFICIAL 
PLEADS GUILTY T0 
HAVING AIGRETTES 


j. G. Truitt, Former County Com- 
missioner, and a Seminole In- 
dian Arrested By Feder- 

* Former County Commissioner J. G. 
&Eraitt last evening pleaded guilty to vio- 
Jiation of fhe federal law against having 
egret plumes in one’s possession, after 
several thousand dollars’ worth Had been 
found in his room in the Watson building 
in a raid by federal officials. Willie 
Willie, the well-known Seminole Indian, 
pleaded not guilty to the same charge 


after about an equal amount of plumes 
had been found in his room in.the Sun 


The raids were conducted late yester- 
day afternoon by Deputy Louis A. Allen 
and United States Game Wardens B. J. 
Pacetti of Ponce Park and P. S. Farn- 
ham of Oswego, N. Y., ani the plumes 
| taken were valued at $7,000. Following 
the hearing before United States Court 
‘| Commissioner Graham both:men put up 
1 bail, Truitt furnishing a cash bond of 

$300 while Jerry Gallatis and John W. 
Buck went on the Indian’s tond. 

Willie Willie first asked for William 
Burdine, but when informed that Mr. 
Burdine could not be found, he said, “I 
take Jerry Gallatis alleesame, think so.” 
He could not understand why the officers 
red enter his locked room in hig ab- 
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quality of oysters found there and the 
incalculable number of them. These bars 
overlap, criss-cross and intersect in be- 
wildering quantity, their strange pin- 
nacles and heads plainly visible through 
the clear water. One of the small boats 
was filled with them—marvelously flav- 
ored oysters, plump and snowy. Too 
much cannot be said of Chevelier Bay 
bivalves. If you ever venture into this 
weird country, you will bear out our 
statement. 

The Mae was left under the friendly 






bureau in his room. 


commissioner. 





























of season. 





museum. 


From the Miami Herald of May 2oth. This looks like pretty good evidence 
that the King party were right in their deductions 


shade of the mangroves and John, his 
father and Hendry, taking the small 
power boat, went on a reconnoitering 
expedition. It was a privilege to glide 
around the tropic shores, with mangroves 
bowing above and floating masses of lily 
pads nosed to either side. There is a 
very large mangrove clump at the mouth 
of the river and a series of smaller ones 
at frequent intervals, making it a veri- 
table puzzle for the navigator. An eight- 
pound red mangrove snapper was caught 
by John, while trolling in this fashion. 

Now they were entering a channel, be- 


Plumes Cleverly Hidden 

The Truitt collection was found in an 
old suit case, cleverly hung up behind a 
It comprised 14 
aigrettes, valued at $150 ath, and four 
roseate spoonbill (pink curlew) plumes, 
valued at $100 each. He declared that 
he did not own the plumes, but finally 
pleaded guilty when arraigned before the 


In the Indiah’s collection were one 
great white heron plume, salued at over 
$500, one wood duck plunie, valued at 
$300, 17 snowy heron 
plumes, valued at $125 each; two small 
blue herons, plumes valued at $20 each; 
one golden crown night heron, plymes 
valued at $50, and 10 American egret 
plumes, values at $150 each.. 

Both colle¢tions are being displayed in 
Douglas’s. window today, and the officials 
are anxious that Miami women shall see 
them so that they will be able to recog- 
nize the various kinds of aigrettes and 
co-operate with the government in appre- 
hending store keepers who. keep such 
plumes and ;:women who wear them: Mr. 
Pacetti baid today that ha would arrest 
any womat wearing them;ne matter how 
prominent socially she might be. 

Heavy. Penalties Provided 

The law: provides that any person found 
with an aigrette in his or her possession 
shall be liable to a fine of $500 or six 
months’ imprisonment or both. 

As is well known, plumes can be found 
on herons only during the period when 
they are laking. their eggs and rearing 
their young. Consequently, the killing of 
one of these birds at this period medns 
that the:young will be left to die, or that 
eggs in the nest will never be hatched. 
Since these birds are exreedingly rare 
now, protection must be afforded them or 
they will become extinct. 

Mr. Paeetti recently created quite a 
stir when he arrested and hrought to trial 
a number of wealthy residents of Leon 
county and secured‘their conviction on 
the charge of killing migratory birds out 


The plumage: obtained in the raid will 
likely be either burned or placed in somg 
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tween shore and island: now they were 
intending up a dim water trail that 
seemed to end nowhere in particular. 
Occasionally Mr. King bade them stop, 
that he might make notations and 
sketches in his book, for they were now 
in a portion of the Chevelier property 
which was to be charted. 

They did not return to their new 
found traveling companions until almost 
six o’clock. John was wet from head 
to foot, for he could not resist the temp- 
tation to go overboard after those oyster 
heads. Their prodigi- 
ous size quite won him 
to a roast for supper. 

“And there is fresh 
water back behind 
that mangrove 
clump,” he said, “to- 
morrow I’m for fur- 
ther exploration and 
a real fishing trip. 
Hendry says that.we._ 
will get tarpon there 
and black bass.” 

Indeed, it was “tar- 
pon country” and Mr. 
King himself looked 
over the lines upon 
their return, in prep- 
aration for the treat 
that was to come. 
There had been so 
much coming and go- 
ing during these busy, 
weeks, that they had 
not gone in seriously 
for tarpon. And now 
the opportunity was 
presented in a super 
de luxe way. 

Hendry was custo- 
dian of the fire pot 
that night. No sports- 
man should be with- 
out one. They supply 
a flavor and a conve- 
nience that is invalu- 
able to the boat-ad- 
venturer. The Mae’s 
fire pot was a big one 
—12 inches in diam- 
eter and eight inches 
high. It was lined 
with fire clay. 

The beauty of this 
handy cooker is its 
adaptability. You can 
put it anywhere, 
above or below deck, 
on land or on sea. 

A moon was shining 
—a full moon, and 
Chevelier Bay was 
looking its prettiest. 
Still it was, stag- 
nantly still, save for the occasional 
calls of birds in the hammocks—owls, 
herons, water turkeys and snake-birds. 
The pot was placed right out on deck 
and buttonwood chips and branches 
placed in it. A hot fire was soon 
crackling merrily. Then on went John’s 
prize oysters — great clumps of them, 
until they popped and sizzled and 
sent forth appetizing odors that were 
irresistible. Never did an oyster roast 
taste better. It would have been a 
sacrilege to put any flavoring on them. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 372) 
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‘THE OLD-TIME RELIABLE “SHARPIE” 


HOW TO BUILD AND OPERATE THIS FAMOUS LITTLE BOAT WHICH HAS BROUGHT 
SO MUCH PLEASURE TO THE CRUISERS ON OUR INLAND |WATERWAYS | 


HE old time reliable “Sharpie” is a 

craft of such speed and seaworthi- 

ness that it should be brought back 
into service. The general and typical 
construction of such a boat is shown by 
the drawings and the descriptive specifi- 
cations following. 

The boat is especially adapted for 
rivers, harbors and sea coasts; for fish- 
ing, crabbing, shooting, etc., being used 
most successfully and efficiently by my- 
self on the Long Island Sound and its 
inlets from New York to Massachusetts. 
It has the ability to cut the water, when 
close hauled, like a shark, leaning on 
either side with the gunwale awash. If 
speed is the main object of the sport, 
an outrigger, adjustable by thumb 
screws, may be made to run out on either 
side, and the sportsman sits out over 
the foaming water and assists the center 
board in holding her down. Care must 
be taken of course, in watching for sud- 
den squalls and wind breaks, as at high 
speed overturning might happen if the 
sailor is away out on the outrigger when 
the breeze ceases suddenly, as it is wont 
to do. 

The center- 

board is likened 
to an adjustable 
keel; it may be 
hauled up to its 
top position or 
lowered to the 
bottom position 
by a rope which, 
when fast in the 
holdfast cleat 
keeps the board 
in any position. 
The center-board 
is lowered ac- 
cording to the 
strength of the 
wind and the 
close hauling of 
the two sails. 
This boat is es- 
pecially adapted 
to tacking against 
the wind, and is 
in a class by it- 
self for ease of 
operation. 


N building the 
boat use the 
best of well- 

seasoned, clear 
lumber, well filled 
with a good prim- 
er coat of best 
American white 
lead and linseed 
oil. 

All joints 
should be care- 
fully coated with 
asphaltum and 
caulked with 


Details in the construction of this simple, speedy craft. 


By P. P. AVERY, M. E. 


The seat of authority 


oakum so as to make it water-tight. 

The fittings may be new or bought 
second hand and polished up. 

Regular long boat or row boat con- 
struction is adhered to as to details. The 
craft is made in sizes from 12 feet in 
length over all up to 20 feet and over, 
but the average is about 14 to 17 feet 
from stem to stern. 

After the hull is shaped up and screw 
holes puttied, the seats should be set in 
permanently, which stiffens the whole 
hull, and it is then turned bottom up on 
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Side section and elevation 


horses and the center board slot is cut 
in keel and through the floor. 

The exact location is determined from 
the inside and two holes are bored 
through, so that the exact cutting centers 
and lines are obtained. Build up the 
center board house of 1% in. wood, of 
even height as the gunwale and care- 
fully fit over inside longitudinal floor 
runner which is 1% in. by 6 in. The 
center board house rests on this. It is 
also 6 in. wide by 3 feet 8 in. long, inside 
of which the center board hangs and is 
raised or lowered according to sailing 
conditions. The center-board house is 
held fast by iron corner brackets, two 
on each side and one at each end. 

The center-board is suspended on its 
axis end by a % in. standard thread 
bolt, with large washers inside and out- 
side and a cotter-pin hole outside of 
the nut. 

The other end, or rear end, is regulated 
by a rope and cleat—and the rope is 
held in bond by a wire wound, galvanized 
ring. through a clamp, securely screwed 
into the top end, as shown on center- 
board in cut on opposite page. 

To the bottom 
of the board screw 
fast a piece of 
lead, hammered 
to the shape as 
shown, or a piece 
of scrap cast-iron 
may readily be 
found in the junk 
yard and six 
holes, % inch in 
diameter drilled 
and countersunk 
init. This should 
weigh 50 to 100 
Ibs., according to 
the length of the 
boat. Where the 
bolt passes 
through : the : top 
end of the center- 
board, the hole 
after it.is bored 
should be bushed; 
that is, it should 
be lined with me- 
tal. So take a 
piece of light gas 
pipe of a diame- 
ter to just fit over 
the bolt nicely and 
cut off a piece as 
long as the thick- 
ness of the center- 
board and drive 
it in. This makes 
a durable and 
proper job. 


F the boat is 
used where the 
sea is at times 
choppy and squal- 
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ly, the center board is a very important 
feature, and to make this additionally 
strong make a pair of iron brackets of 
fs x1%-inch flat iron by 10x 10-inch 
angle and screw one on each side. These 


take the strain when the boat is close . 


hauled and center board down, as the 
pressure of the water against the side 
of the board endeavors to push the center 
board house out of a true line unless 
strongly braced and kept in a perfect ver- 
tical position with the floor of the boat. 

The seating arrangements may be ar- 
ranged to suit the builder. 

A popular plan is shown on page 336. 
Take especial care with the setting in of 
all seats and have them staunch and 
true as this preserves the rigidity and 
original outline of the hull and also 
greatly increases the boat’s efficiency. 
Build the rudder as shown, facing its 
outer edge with thin band iron and use 
great care in setting in the hangers to 
get them perfectly true and in the center. 

The tiller piece may be made of flat 
iron held in place by a draw up bolt 
over it. Drill the holes in each end ¥% in. 
in diameter. Provide and screw in place 
several galvanized iron pulleys and 
through these run the rope to the wheel 
and fasten it around the drum of the 
wheel with heavy staples. 





The stern and rudder 


Make the standard for the wheel of 
2 in. yellow pine and set it against center 
board house and secure it to floor by 
% in. by 1% in. flat iron brackets and 
to other convenient points by long, iron 
clamps so as to make a rigid job. 


HE wheel may be bought or made 

up in a carpenter shop, and if the 

latter the rim should be made of sev- 
eral sections halved and screwed to- 
gether. The spokes are turned up on 
the lathe or are made of oak balusters 
as used in house stairways. The rope 
drum should be 4 in. to 6 in. in diameter 
by 4 in. long and held to the standard 
by flat iron out bearing and % in. center 
bolt through same. 

Large iron washers, coated with grease, 
are set up on each side and make a good 
stiff wheel and yet ready to the touch 
of the hand. 

The iron washers are bored with a 
3/16 in. drill to an even countersink, 
that is, do not bore through. 

Drill five in each washer, one side only, 
and rub these full of grease. Assemble 
them face to face and the lubrication will 
last for a long time. Provide the, two 
end tiller rope pulleys with adjusters so 
the slack in the rope is readily taken up. 

The adjusters are made by 3/16 in. 


bolts 6 in. long with eye ends which A view of the cross section of the hull 
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Cross section through center board 


bolt to pulley swivel. The bolt threads 
then pass through a % in. hole of an 
upset clamp on the gunwale. By the 
lock nuts on each side the pulley is drawn 
in or out. One of these is sufficient how- 
ever. 

The fish box is made by a water tight 
seat compartment with lift up lid, hinged 
and provided with a screened opening 
3 in. by 7 in. in the center. Bore several 
1 in. holes in the bottom and cover the 
entire bottom on inside with wire screen, 
% in. mesh, galvanized, tacked down 
with copper tacks. Corks are provided 
to fit in the holes and the box can be 
baled out in a few minutes. For all day 
fishing these boxes are ideal, as the water 
is always fresh and live. 

A beautiful finish on a Sharpie can 
be had by spar-varnishing the interior 
and painting the exterior white. 

The masts should be carefully selected 
for their straight and knotless grain and 
carefully sand-papered and scraped be- 
tween coats of the varnish. 

The masts are held in their steps as 
usually done, but the bracing should be 
doubled, with iron ring brackets to floor. 
The booms are also to be carefully se- 
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lected and the sails “made on” by a sail 
maker. 

The usual standard rigging is used, 
such as pulleys, ropes, halyards, braces, 
etc. The idea is to simplify and decrease 
the number of parts by making the craft 
sturdier than general construction. 


F high speed is desired and sport an- 
| ticipated it is well to build an out-~ 

rigger, with which much excitement 
and nervy sailing can be had. The bal- 
ance of the boat, under these conditions, 
depends upon the shifting of the man’s 
body on the outrigger. 

It consists of a board 1% in. by 12 in. 
by 42 in. of spruce, planed smooth, with 
rounded edges. The sides of the gun- 
wale are fitted with iron channel pieces 
to receive the board and a loose pin 
holds it in place so that a man may 
readily sit out upon it when ,the boat 
is under full head and with opposite 
wale awash. 

It is a good plan to cover the board 
with a seat of corrugated rubber mat- 
ting, to give a grip on the board. Rid- 
ing on the outrigger with the sparkling 
waves dashing directly under you and 
the spray flying, coupled with the grace- 
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ful rise and fall, is a sport not to be 
soon forgotten. 

On the whole you will find the Sharpie 
to be one of the most practical of boats. 

The younger generation of boys will 
do well to study its adaptability to the 
many forms of water sports that hold 
their attention. 

The sport you have in building and 
sailing your own boat can never be 
equalled by the pleasure of running a 
boat that you have bought from some 
other maker. 

Like many other things in life the 
harder we work for them the more we 
enjoy them. Then the simple eonstruc- 
tion of the boat lends itself to rough 
knocking about—so very desirable in out- 
door implements of all kinds. With a 
Sharpie, a full grub box and a pleasant 
companion the great world of inland wa- 
ters is yours to explore and to enjoy. 

Head up into the bay some bright 
summer morning when the waves are 
dancing in the sunlight and a fresh breeze 
makes the little boat slip easily through 


' the water, toward the little inlet where‘ 


you know the fish are waiting. 

Take her out into the dim dawn of 
an early November morning with your 
gunning outfit safely stored below. and 
you will know why the old reliable 
Sharpie has held its own for s) many 
years among the host of newer craft that 
dot the waterways along our coasts. 
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in a seaport, were crazy-to go to 

sea. The last word in marine archi- 
tecture -or naval construction of sailing 
vessels was reached in the Baltimore 
Clipper, the best, fastest and most beau- 
tiful sailing ship in the world. Under 
full sail, with the wind abaft or abeam, 
with her white wings spread from her 
huge mainsail to the lofty moonsail or 
skyscraper, and with every thread draw- 
ing, full and free, it was a sight worth 
going miles to see. 

Johnnie and I, when admiring an out- 
ward bound clipper under a mountain of 
canvas, from taffrail to truck, always 
wished or imagined ourselves aboard and 
bound for Hongkong or Rio. 

We often went aboard the vessels in 
the harbor, and after paying our footing 
with a plug of tobacco to some old deep- 
sea sailor, he would take great pride in 
instructing us in the nomenclature of 
hull, spars, sails and sheets, so that their 
names became quite familiar to us. 
These old salts were very particular to 
impress us with the fact that there were 
no ropes aboard a ship but a “rope’s 
end,” and would say that the less we 
had to do with that the better, and that 
all other ropes were sheets, stays hal- 
yards, etc. 

They also instructed us in nautical 
terms, and one of them once clinched 
some of the terms with a good-natured 
joke, and said that when he wished for 
a change in his diet of salt horse and 
duff, he would get ducks or chickens from 
the hatchway, and as for fresh eggs, the 
captain made the ship “lay-to” and he 
got one of them. Telling this to another 
old salt he said: 

“Yes, I have heard that before; Noah 
used to spring it on the boys in- the ark.” 

This was all very amusing to us and 
usually it called for an extra plug of 
tobacco, in which case we were permitted 
to ascend the shrouds and run over the 
rigging like so many monkeys. 

In regard to our going to sea most of 
the old ‘salts advised us not to go before 
the mast, but to enter the Naval -Acad- 
emy at Annapolis and become midship- 
men, as in that way we could go aboard 
a ship over the rail and not through the 
hawse-hole. Having this in mind, when- 
ever-there was a steamboat excursion on 
Saturdays to Annapolis, Johnnie and I 
paid our quarter and went aboard. After 
arriving at Annapolis we spent most of 
the time in admiring the middies as they 
strolled about the grounds. We learned 
that the way to gain admittance to the 
Academy would be explained to us if we 
wrote to the Navy Department. Accord- 
ingly I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and within a few days my father 
handed me a large official letter and said: 

“Have you been in correspondence 
with the Secretary of the Navy?” 


Jie and I, like most boys living 
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shipman,” I said, as bravely as I could. 

“Oh, you are, eh,” he replied; and went 
away, chuckling to himself. 

The letter proved to be-a few lines of 
transmittal, with some printed instruc- 
tions for admission to the Naval Acad- 
emy. In compliance with the same I for- 
warded my name, age, etc., to be en- 
rolled on the waiting list of candidates, 
probably a hundred or more. But until 
I reached the age limit of sixteen years 
there was no vacancy in my Congres- 
sional district. 


kles when swimming as a preventive 

to cramps, but I had no faith in their 
virtues in this respect. Fishing for eels 
did not appeal to my proper sense of 
angling. However, I consented at last 
to Johnnie’s repeated solicitations to go 
fishing for eels on some moonlight night, 
to a place where he had once gone with 


J tes tied eel skins about his an- 


his father on a similar expedition. The 
place was a stream known as Washing- 
ton Falls, at a point where the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad crossed it on a viaduct 
more than a hundred feet high. 

Accordingly we started after supper 
one moonlit night on a tramp of several 
miles along the railway. Johnnie car- 
ried a tin lantern perforated with holes, 
which was in common use at that time, 
while I carried a covered tin bucket as 
a creel for eels. Our handlines, sinkers 
and matches were in our pockets. 

For bait we had prepared some ‘eel- 
bobs” under the tuition of Johnnie’s 
father. These were made by stringing 
earthworms on a worsted strand several 
inches long, and then doubling it into 
a wad that could be swallowed by an eel. 
These were fresh-water eels, somewhat 
smaller, and as Johnnie’s father said, of 
better flavor than those of salt-water. 

While on our way the moon became ob- 
scured by clouds, and mutterings of thun- 
der were heard in the distance. When 
we reached the cliff beside: the viaduct it 
was quite dark. » Théré was a narrow 


“Yes, sir; I am going to be a mid-.4path leading down the steep cliff from 


the top to the stream below which I 
knew very well, having often fished there 
in daylight for gudgeons. 

I thought I could discern the path a 


foot or two below in the dark, and with 


the utmost confidence I gave a little jump 
to reach it—but horrors! I struck the 
rocks ten or twelve feet below, glanced 
off and kept striking and glancing until 
I landed against a tree on the bank of 
the stream, more scared than hurt. Con- 
siderably battered and bruised I pulled 
myself together and looked up to the 
summit of the cliff and beheld Johnnie 
standing with both arms raised above 
his head, apparently dumfounded, and 
silhouetted against the gray sky line. 

I needlessly shouted to him not to 
jump, as he had no intention of doing it. 
Being assured that I was not killed he 
lighted the lantern and, slowly and cau- 
tiously, made his way down the cliff, 
preferring that method, as he said, to 
my precipitate way of descendinz. Years 
afterward I never crossed the viaduct 
on the train between Baltimore and 
Washington without wondering why I 
was not killed or seriously injured for 
life, as I got a glimpse of the bold, 
rocky facade of the acclivity. 

We found the bucket and lid which I 
had dropped in my rapid descent, and 
proceeded up the stream to an old grist 
mill. We were to fish in the tail-race 
of the mill. The thunder increased and 
rain seemed not far away. We seated 
ourselves on the wall of the race and be- 
gan fishing. 

Tying a bob on our lines we tossed 
them into the water and waited for re- 
sults. It was not long before the bobs 
were swallowed, and the eels were quickly 
and cautiously drawn up before they had 
a chance to disgorge the bunch of worms, 
for we used no fish-hooks. The eels were 
then seized and killed before placing them 
in the bucket. 

The way to hold an eel is to encircle its 
body just below its head with the mid- 
dle finger, then press it firmly against 
the other fingers; this is a strangle-hold 
that it cannot break, no matter how it 
squirms and wriggles. Then hold the 
head against the ground, throat down- 
ward, and with a sharp-pointed knife 
blade thrust it through the head just 
behind the eyes. This effectually kills 
the slimy creature and puts an end to 
its contortions. 

The air was now becoming quite damp 
and chilly, an owl was hooting in the 


_ gloomy recesses of the old mill, and 


several bats were circling about our 
lantern in search of the winged insects 
that were swarming in its light. 

We had taken half a dozen large eels, 
enough to fill the bucket, and as it be- 
gan to sprinkle rain, we decided to quit 
and call the game off and depart for 
home. It was my first and las fishing 
for eels at night or at any othét time. 
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T the beginning of my school vaca- 

tion in August, when ten years old, 

I was stricken down with a fever 
from which I did not recover for two 
months. It was complicated, with much 
brain trouble, which the doctor said was 
contracted by exposure to the sun in 
fishing, swimming and boating. How- 
ever that might have been, or whatever 
the cause, the hair was shaved from my 
head, and I was cupped and leeched on 
both temples and behind the ears, sev- 
eral times, and bled in both arms re- 
peatedly, the scars from which I carry 
to this day. The dozen of lancets of 
the “cup” were driven through the skin 
by means of a strong spring, which, to 
my sensitive and fevered brain was like 
the blow of a mallet. 

This was before the anesthetic prop- 
erties of ether or chloroform were dis- 
covered. I had read that surgical opera- 
tions were painless under the influence 
of mesmerism, so I begged the doctor to 
mesmerize me. In some surprise he 
turned to my mother and said: 

“What does he know about mesmer- 
ism?” 

She replied: “He reads a great deal.” 

I was subjected to the old practice of 
phlebotomy in its fullest sense. The 
practice was strictly in accordance with 
its theory, but fortunately for future 
sufferers the theory was at last found 
to be wrong, and both theory and prac- 
tice were abandoned for less barbarous 
and more enlightened methods. 

I use the word barbarous advisedly, 
for not much more than a century ago 
cupping, leeching and bleeding were the 
prerogative and province of barbers 
whose sign was a basin hung on the door- 
post, from which projected the semblance 
of a human arm, bound with a blood- 
stained bandage, from which finally 
evolved the red and white striped bar- 
ber’s pole of the present day. 

At the end of nearly two months I was 
reduced to skin and bone, or as Johnnie 
said, a living skeleton. I hovered be- 
tween life and death, and had been given 
up to die, as the doctor said my case 
was hopeless. I was incapable of speech 
and could barely move my hand, but I 
did not agree with his prognosis, and 
knew that while there was life there 
was hope, and felt confident that with 
my usual luck I would pull through. 

On a mild, balmy day at the end of 
September my couch was placed at a 
window that opened to the floor, through 
which a gentle breeze was rustling the 
curtains and fanning my fevered brow. 
My senses were very acute, but I could 
neither open my eyes nor move a muscle. 
The doctor came into the room, felt my 
pulse and called for a mirror which he 
placed at my lips to ascertain from the 
condensed moisture on the glass if I was 
breathing. He then turned to my mother 
and said: 

“He is pulseless and breathless,” and 
at the end of a short pause he said: “He 
is dead,” and left the room. 

My mother straitened my limbs, 
crossed my hands on my breast, and, 
weeping bitterly, went into another room. 

I then thought to myself: he is not 
dead, and he’s not going to die; he’s 
going to pull through. Being left alone 
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I tried hard, oh, so hard, to move a little 
finger, until I feared that I would burst 
a blood-vessel in the effort. Then I re- 
alized that I did not have blood enough 
in my veins to burst a soap-bubble. 
Finally I succeeded in lifting my little 
finger, and after a while I moved my 
thumb, and then raised my hand. 

Quite exhausted with the effort I de- 
sisted for a few minutes. Then I man- 
aged to open my eyes and turn my face 
toward the window. There was a grape 
arbor running on a level with the window 
sill and down the back yard. I could 
see the large clusters of Isabella grapes, 
which were then quite ripe, and as their 
fragrant perfume came stealing in 
through the window I thought if I had 
but a single grape to press to my fevered 
lips I would soon be well. 

Then I saw some one gathering the 
purple clusters; it was Johnnie; I tried 
to call to him, but could not utter a 
sound. I then tried to sit up, and in the 
effort I rolled from the couch to the 
floor. The noise of my fall, slight as 
it was, brought my mother in haste to 
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the room. She raised me carefully in her 
arms and carried me to the open window, 
overjoyed to realize that I was alive. 
She chafed my hands and limbs and put 
in practice the means and expedients 
required in cases of suspended animation. 

The first thing I asked for was water, 
water, water. I had been allowed but a 
few sips each day. Laying me on the 
couch, she brought a pitcher of water 
and a glass. I seized the pitcher and 
drank eagerly and copiously. As I be- 
came stronger I asked for some grapes. 
Johnnie brought a bunch that had been 
rinsed in ice water, and my mother 
pressed out the delicious pulp and it was 
divine nectar to my parched and burn- 
ing lips and throat. 

The doctor had been hastily summoned, 
and when he arrived I was very much 
revived and stronger. He looked some- 
what surprised when I said: 

“J don’t want any more medicine or 
any more bloodletting.” 

He replied: “You will need but little 
medicine, and you will need every drop 
of blood in your veins. You have made 
a wonderful recovery. All you need now 
is good nursing and nourishment.” 
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“Thank you,” I said, “I wish you had 
thought of that before.” 

If I had given up hope with the rest 
of them, I firmly believe that I would 
have died. It was only my persistence 
and self-will that prevented the shuf- 
fling off of my mortal coil. But as John- 
nie expressed it: 

“You’re a wonder! Drowned in the old 
quarry hole; smothered in the old oak 
chest; and then bled to death—three 
times and out—almost—I think you were 
born to be hung.” 


UDGEONS, as one of our sailor 

friends informed us, were eye-bolts 

in the stern-post of a vessel on 
which the rudder was hung by hooks, 
called pintles. But the gudgeon I have 
in mind is a very different affair. In 
England there is a small fish, a igoby, 
that is known as gudgeon, and a fish 
of that name is mentioned in .ancient 
Greek literature. 

But the Baltimore gudgeon is suit 
generis. The name was applied to the 
little fish, I think, by the early English 
settlers of Maryland, on account of its 
extreme gullibility and free-biting pro- 
Aensities; at all events the name seems 
to be restricted to the waters near Bal- 
timore. 

There are two species, very much alike, 
though belonging to different genera, 
and in order to properly identify them 
I am compelled to use their scientific 
names, which are Menidia notata, the 
silversides, and Anchovia brownii, the 
anchovy. Both are pretty little fishes, 
four to six inches long, pale sea-green on 
the back, and with more or less dotted 
silvery sides. They are delicious mor- 
sels when fried brown, and can be eaten, 
like sardines, bones and all. 

The only dressing required is to rub off 
the scales in the sand of the shore.. In 
the latter part of April or in May, the 
gudgeons leave the brackish water estu- 
aries and ascend the fresh water tribu- 
taries to spawn. At the time of which 
I write they appeared in myriads and 
multitudes each season. Their appear- 
ance in the small streams was an oc- 
casion of joy and expectancy for the 
amateur angler. It was said that even 
the city council adjourned sine die, with 
the advent of the gudgeon, so that the 
city dads might have their share of the 
fishing while the brief season lasted, for 
the spawning period was of short dura- 
tion, and the silvery hordes returned to 
the brackish water bays. 

The gudgeons were fished for with 
long, light, natural cane rods, lines of 
very small caliber, or cotton thread and 
sewing silk, with quill floats and split- 
shot sinkers. From two to four very 
small hooks were mounted on spreaders 
and baited with small pieces of earth- 
worms. The fish were lifted from the 
water, one to four at a time, as fast as 
the hooks could be rebaited. 

I have seen hundreds of men, Women 
and children, wherever elbow room could 
be found, on the banks of the stream 
near the Relay House, nine miles from 
Baltimore on the Washington branch of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railway. 

The grown-ups put their fish in suit- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 380) 





HE weather was 
inclement for 
several days 

following the mud 
puppy incident and 
Mr. Woodhull had 
seen or heard noth- 
ing of Matt. Heavy 
rains had fallen, 
making fishing practically impossible in 
the much swollen creek. The first after- 
noon that conditions promised fair he 
walked down to the cottage where the 
boy resided with his widowed aunt. He 
did this not solely because he was lone- 
some, but subconsciously the boy was fast 
becoming an essential part of his up- 
building recreation. He had found in 
him a gem which, like so many another, 
needed polishing only and a proper set- 
ting to become a brilliant. 

The cottage and garden were well kept. 
The aunt was inclined to be talkative 
after introduction by Matt, who was de- 
lighted at the prospect of a long visit 
from his friend. 

“Seem’d ough it would never stop 
rainin’,” he broke in between common- 
places in the conversation, “ ’gates is up 
at both dams at the mills an’ the creek’s 
flooded, but its some better to-day. To- 
morrow’ll be all right at the mill hole— 
the upper one, an’—” 

“Lands sake,” observed the aunt, “if 
Matt could learn other things as he does 
fish and where to go for them it would 
be more like, but,” she added aside, “he’s 
a good boy in the main and a sight of 
help and company for me. He’s turned 
thirteen now and when school is over and 
his garden work and chores are done, I 
don’t mind. He brings home a lot of fish 
and sometimes more than we can use and 
they help out with the table. And when 
one takes a thought on the different ways 
they can be cooked it helps out all the 
more.” 

“There’s perch in the gate hole an’ 
plenty of ’em,” said Matt, “an’ some big 
ones too but I don’t know if they'll bite 
when the water’s riled up. They don’t 
often but we can get some grasshoppers; 
that will sometimes tempt ’em.” 

That the boy was well provided with 
poles was evidenced by the stock stored 
in the rafters of the woodshed. Many of 
which had never as yet seen service, but 
all showed the same care in selection 
and trimming and had the initials M.B. 
cut in the butt of each. Each had its 
related history as to which particular 
swamp had produced it, and what it was 
especially designed for. 

No collection of split bamboos in the 
den of the man of wealth were ever dis- 
played with more pride. But these were 
cheap; the swamp and woodlands pro- 
duced them without cost. 

Lines and hooks were, however, a more 
serious matter. They cost money; of 
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which the lad had but little. The aunt 
while quite indulgent could spare but lit- 
tle from her meagre income except for 
his clothing. Even part of the small 
earnings of the lad by doing an _ oc- 
casional errand or chore for a neighbor 
must go into the general fund. 

One privilege however he had; a 
neighbor had given him a steel trap and 
the past two winters he had taken a 
few muskrats and from the sale of the 
skins, which brought but a few pennies 
each, he had purchased such lines and 
hooks as he had. 

That money his aunt had promised 
him should be his to use as he wished. 
Matt was as yet but little versed in the 
skill of the trapper, but later in life 
when the writer knew him well he was 
a past master of the art. 


on the bridge and this time went up 

stream instead of down as formerly. 
This led them to the mill which as was 
the custom in those days, embraced both 
sawmill and flour grist mill, as it was 
then termed. 

Both being driven by the old type over- 
shot wheel the action of which, as well 
as the water rushing through the gates 
from the pond above, created a large 
and deep basin of water which was al- 
ways a favorite place for fishing for 
both men and boys. 

The lad had a stock of prepared 
worms. The man had brought along a 
piece of beef as well as a small slice of 
salt pork, and as they passed through 
the meadow had succeeded in getting 
some grasshoppers which were put in a 
small tin box. The box had some nail 
holes punched through the lid to “give 
’em air,” as he said. 

Here fishing was easy. The banks 
came well down to the water’s edge and 
shelved off rapidly so that deep water 
was within easy reach. It was the work 


aa following afternoon the two met 


A fine assortment of tempting lures 
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of but a short while 
for the lad to find 
the parts of two 
broken boxes, and 
they were soon made 
into comfortable 
seats. after which 
two forked branches 
were pushed down 


‘into. the soft earth with forked ends up 


to receive the poles as rests. ; 

“Don’t seem like it’s much use to work 
for anythin’ but catties yet,” remarked 
Matt, scrutinizing the water closely. 
“It’s too muddy an’ perch don’t seem to 
eat much when it’s like that, wonder 
why, can’t they see? It’s funny,” he 
rambled on when they were seated, “how 
men will, an’ I watched ’em an’ seen ’em 
do it, string a worm solid through on a 
thick hook, sometimes breakin’ ’em all up, 
when if they’d on’y loop ’em on two or 
three times it’s better. 

“One man said the fish could see the 
hook an’ wouldn’t bite, as if a fish 
thinks a thing out like that, ’sides don’t 
I take ’em all the time that way and 
more of ’eém too? They’s some big pike 
in here an’ more above the dam an’ 
some day we'll give ’em a go. Mr. Sil- 
ver’s got a boat an’ I can have it any 
time if I give him some fish, oars is in 
the mill. He won’t let me have it with 
other boys, says they knock it about too 
much, ’sides he says two boys are one too 
many to be together anytime.” 

Matt had brought along his two longest 
poles as the basin was wide and it gave 
them more chance for getting out to 
different points. Mr. Woodhull had used 
pork for bait, cutting a long slim slice 
and put it well up on the hook. The 
boy using his favorite worms, remarked 
as Mr. Woodhull put on the pork, “I’ve 
heard they’d bite it an’ I know they’ll 
eat pieces of chicken; seen a man use it 
once, but what’s the use when the’s plenty 
of worms? Salt pork, there don’t seem to 
be much about that they’d like.” At this 
point the man’s cork went down quickly 
and as he struck the pole bent sharply 
and the line cut the water at an angle, 
now this way, now that. The tip of the 
pole finally touching the water, the lad 
grew excited. “Gee,” he said, “you’ve 
got a big he eel; but he scoots aroun’ 
pretty fast for that. Bet it’s a pike an’ 
a buster.” Slowly the fish was brought 
around to the bank and when finally 
grassed it proved to be a catfish of fully 
three pounds in weight. No matter how 
in earnest or how much the boy became 
excited over some unexpected catch, he 
was never boisterous. It is true he had 
yelled when the mud-puppy was sent 
close over his head but as he afterward 
said: “’Twas ugly enough to scare a 
blind sawbuck.” Matt was elated over 
the big catfish. “I told you the big ones 
was here,” he said. “Sometimes you get 
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‘em below but not general,” he added. 
“Notice anything "bout a catfish when 
you bring it to the top of the water dif- 
ferent from most others?” he asked. As 
he strung the fish on a stout string with 
a cross stick at the end so as to retain 
the catch the man said he knew of no 
peculiarity in that respect. ‘Well, keep 
your eye on the next one, an’ every one, 
an’ you'll see they allus come to the top 
belly up an’ fight at the top that way, 
if they get a chance an’ are not hossed 
right out like some do with ’em.” 

“Say,” he continued, “some men fish 
here with regular bean poles an’ slat ’em 
out.” Mr. Woodhull took three more on 
his pork bait before the boy got a bite, 
although none as large as the first one, 
which set up a queery with the lad. 

“Wonder if it’s ’cause the water’s thick 
an’ the pork shows white an’ they see 
it better?” he asked. ‘“Shouldn’t be 
s’prised, but ’nen what do they do 
when the’s no pork nor anythin’ 
white t’eat, have to get it some- 
how. Guess again, Matt,” he said 
as if to himself and then became 
thoughtful. He sat quite a while 
in deep thought then began: “I’d 
fish a lot nights on’y aunt Mary 
aint willin’ I should, says I might 
get into some hole, or place, or 
somethin’ happen. Catties bite 
a’most as well nights as day time, 
so do eels—better some times. I 
was thinkin’,” he continued, “ *bout 
when I could get some money and 
buy a lot of hooks an’ a big line. 
I could rig up a set line for the 
pools an’ here. Set ’em over night 
‘nen take ’em up first thing in 
the mornin’. Bet I could get a lot 
an’ when I skin ’em they sell good. 
Might help aunt Mary some. Say, 
I don’t see no fun in it. I’d sooner 
take one on a pole than a string 
that way. An’ say,” he added sud- 
denly, “how do you skin a catty?” 
His friend admitted he was not 
good at it, in fact the people where 
he boarded did that and were glad 
to have the fish. “Why,” said the 
boy. “it’s just as easy,” with a 
strong emphasis on the last word. 
“T’ll show you if I get one at my 
hook.” 

Throwing out a fair sized one, 
he at once severed the spinal col- 
umn as described, with the point of 
his knife, which at once rendered it 
helpless, and finding a piece of board, 
laid the fish on it. Putting his left 
hand on the head he said: “Now look, 
see, I start in behind the fin on the 
back, cut clean through, ’nen come on 
clean up to the place where I cut his 
backbone, ’nen go right down with the 
knife to the skin on his throat, ’nen 
hold the knife there solid an’ pull hard. 
See, on the head, an’ off comes the 
skin an’ his insides come out at the 
same time. It’s easy. Gee, but a catty 
looks skimpy. when his head an’ jacket’s 
off. Aunt Mary’s got a way of cookin’ 
fish what is good as ever. When they’re 
cleaned she puts them in salt and water, 
sometimes over night and then takes ’em 
out and wipes.’em dry and puts some fat 
in the fryer and lets it get good an’ hot. 
*Nen she puts the fish in, after putting 
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some crumbs on. Sometimes she sprinkles 
crackers rolled fine an’ when eggs are 
plenty she put an egg over ’em. Gee, but 
I most taste ’em now.” 


URING the afternoon a buggy wagon 
drew into the mill yard and a man, 
after going into the mill, came down 

to where the two were fishing, carrying 
a cloth case and a package and began 
talking to Mr. Woodhull. He was very 
agreeable in manner and after seeing the 
fish, which were on hand, asked if there 


. was any objection on their part about his 


fishing near them. 

He said the miller had told him he was 
welcome to fish where he wished but did 
not want to intrude near them if they 
felt he should not do so. Both were glad 
to have a companion, particularly as he 
promised by his manner to be most so- 
ciable. He produced from its cover a 


LE 


a% slo] 


me 


Digging the old reliable bait, tested by boys of 


many generations 


jointed bamboo rod which, from its ap- 
pearance, had seen much use, though still 
in. perfect order. A free running reel 
of medium size and good make was the 
next produced. 

This was a revelation to Matt who had 
seen nothing but the click reel as used by 
an occasional trout fisherman he had met. 
As he watched the first casts made and 
noticed how easy it seemed for the 
stranger to place his tackle just where 
he desired, his wonder knew no bounds. 
Matt found a comfortable seat for him 
and they soon were friends. The boy 
eagerly asking questions which were 
readily answered. 

Mr. Woodhull was an equally inter- 
ested party. The man had purchased a 
property near by and heard of the fish- 

ing in the chain of ponds and creek 
running from them and had taken this 
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opportunity to give it a trial. He was 
very glad to meet some one who knew 


the different’ points and the 
fish to be taken. 

He had travelled extensively and had 
caught fish in most of the states, particu- 
larly the middle and southern ones, and 
was fairly well acquainted with many 
salt water varieties. 

The simple, earnest nature of the lad 
charmed him, and the delicate appear- 
ance of Mr. Woodhull drew forth his 
sympathy, but he carefully refrained 
from comment. Matt was waiting eager- 
ly to see a fish take the stranger’s hook. 
He was anxious to see how, with that 
comparatively short rod and long line 
out, a fish might be hooked, as he had 
cast to the farther side of the basin near 
a patch of lily pads growing near the 
opposite bank. 


kinds of 


OON the painted top float went 
down and the man, as the quick 
eye of the lad noted, reeled in 

until the line came fairly taut, 
then struck firmly but not hard 
and the bending pliant rod gave 
mute testimony that a fish was 
hooked. 

The long line gave the fish full 
play and it ran the entire length 
of the basin, then doubled and 

- back, all the time being worked 
nearer by the shortening line, until 
it was drawn to the bank, then 
lifted out and laid on the grass. 
It was a nice exhibition of the fish- 


aS erman’s skill and the boy was med- 
Vi itative. He was quick to offer ad- 
vice as to the safe method of un- 


hooking the fish, but noticed with 
pride that his method was well 
known to their friend. 

“Catfish,” he began, as he ran 
out his long cast again, “are among 
the most interesting of our com- 
mon fishes. 

“The family is a large one and 
where any are found they are 
usually plentiful, as they multiply 
rapidly. They will eat almost any 
kind of meat as well as bits of fish. 

“In running streams where the 
water is clear they take the min- 
now readily and are harder fight- 
ers. In such waters they are 
usually white on the under side. 
They usually have more pointed 
heads but,” he added, “I have taken 
both kinds in muddy waters and I think, 
as do most people that there are two 
distinct kinds of the common catfish. 

“They, too, have the peculiar habit of 
carrying in their mouths and gill open- 
ings their eggs just before they hatch 
out, and the mother fish may be seen 
with the little wrigglers all about her 
head, looking like a small cloud in the 
water.” 

“Gee,” said the now thoroughly inter- 
ested boy, “I thought they somehow set 
on ’em like a hen.” The man laughed at 
this whimsical turn and continued: “I 
have seen them very large in the Mis- 
sissippi river down below where the 
Ohio empties into it, much over one hun- 
dred pounds in weight.” Matt straight- 
ened up and looked at Mr. Woodhull as 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 378) 
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THE ELEMENTS OF TROUT FISHING 


RULES IN TROUT FISHING AMOUNT TO LITTLE. ONE HOUR OF ACTUAL PRACTICE 
ON A GOOD STREAM WILL TEACH YOU MORE THAN A HUNDRED BOOKS 


GREAT deal of good commonsense 
has been written about trout and 
‘ trout fishing. Equally as much 
has been written that is obscure but 
which is sufficiently fanatical to cause 
conjecture and misapprehension among 
the ranks of the angling element. In 
the argument for or against the dry fly, 
and for or against the so-called wet fly, 
each side, by stating and restating its 
conclusions, has done its share to make 
the subject more dense than ever. 

The sum total of this matter is that 
the dry fly is good under some condi- 
tions, and so is the wet fly. If the chance 
is open for good dry fly fishing, one is 
foolish not to try this method out; but 
if these conditions do not obtain, there 
is always recourse to that old stand-by, 
the wet fly, which has never proved false. 

The air of density that has clung 
around dry fly fishing like an impentra- 
ble mist, obscured in long Halfordian 
words and phrases, technical and other- 
wise, has usually frightened away the 
well meaning angler, who may have 
never tried the method, believing it some- 
thing connected with the laws of the 
cosmic phenomena. As a matter of fact 
(leaving the ponderous phrases out) dry 
fly fishing is readily learned by anyone 
who has angling at heart, who is pa- 
tient and painstaking, and who knows 
the general rules governing the casting 
of the fly when, where, and what to use. 

As for the dense scientific speculations, 
the maps and the diagrams that have 
gone with the process, they all seem 
aimed chiefly to create prestige for the 
writer. For, as Charles Hallock has 
said, the more dense 
you become the 
higher your stand- 
ing among the ang- 
ling fraternity. 

The opportunities 
and conditions ob- 
taining for first- 
class dry-fly fishing 
in this country are 
few and far between, 
since our streams 
are mostly of a 
rough and rugged 
nature, and especi- 
ally adapted to the 
use of the wet fly. 

This does not go to 
say that there are 
not places on any 
stream where placid 
water is found, and 
where the dry fly 
can'really be fished 
dry, or floating. 
(When the dry fly 
submerges, it is no 
longer a dry fly, but 
a wet fly.) By all 
means try out the 
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dry fly and learn the especial art of 
casting it. But remember that two- 
thirds of the time the wet fly is the fly 
to use. 

In the matter of inventiveness in fly 
making we have progressed very slowly, 
for we still cling to the old traditional 
forms, accepting feather dusters as an 
artificial presentation of the trout’s na- 
tural food. The average fly is not by 
the widest degree of reasoning anything 
like the trout’s food. And while some 
trout will, in a spirit of adventure, try 
anything (they often rise to leaves, 
flower petals and bits of sticks) it could 
hardly be said that they imagined such 
flies to be food. I have been collaborat- 
ing with Doctor Harry Gove, of New 
Brunswick, for over a year and a half 
in the production of a true lifelike art- 
ificial fly. 

I think that this has been very suc- 
cessful and the Doctor says that it is 
the best that has ever been put out. 
Here the form of the true fly is pre- 
served, colors, and all, and the wings 
are not of feathers, but a special, in- 
geniously constructed material that 
makes for transparency. This produc- 
tion we have finished was first started 
by Doctor Gove and the immortal ang- 
ling writer, the late John Harrington 
Keene. 

Mr. Keene and my friend the Doctor 
were lifelong companions. I used this fly 
last summer along the Brule, in Wiscon- 
sin, and had exceptionally good luck with 
it. For our mutual pleasure we are con- 
structing other flies and I have no doubt 
but that scme great forward steps will 
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be made. When complete our findings 
will be given to the public. 


GREAT number of anglers will 

have nothing. to do with fishing 

early in the spring, when the sea- 
son opens. In some places the fishing 
lawfully opens on the first of April, in 
other places later. A stock term for use 
in the magazines and books is that no 
true, sportsmanlike and self-respecting 
angler will be caught taking trout in 
the spring with common worms and min- 
nows, and other live bait along this line. 
However, I have never yet met an angler 
who would not use live bait, especially 
worms, when a few trout were desired 
and a few pleasant days attained. 

It is so hard to keep away from the 
streams at the opening of the season 
that one wants to go out to wet his line 
if nothing else. And as it has been said 
time and again, there is nothing that 
affords so much happiness as fishing the 
streams when the ice has gone out. 

As a matter of fact the live bait sys- 
tem is the only one that will bring suc- 
cess in the first part of the season. Only 
if the fly is sunken very deep, and played 
in clear water, will a catch be registered 
on the fly from the 15th of April to the 
middle of May. From then on the fly- 
fishing is particularly good. 

In some localities, I must admit the 
fly fishing begins to get good much 
earlier in the month of May than the 
15th. But earlier in the spring the fish 
are sluggish. They hug the bottom or 
their deep places, and feed on what 
comes down with the waters; if you were 

to cut open a trout’s 
stomach at this time 
you would find in it 
many sticks, point- 
_ ing to the fact that 
it devours the case- 
flies, house and all. 
The average com- 
ment, by and large, 
on bait fishing for 
trout is usually the 
same. Every article 
follows a prescribed, 
time - honored order, 
and it is indeed 
hopeless to find any- 
thing out of the set 
plan. In an article 
I wrote a year ago 
I aroused much in- 
terest and comment 
by the “swimming a 
worm” method I 
spoke of, for use in 
trout fishing, espe- 
cially in the spring. 
This method by the 
way is a relief from 
the gob of worm 
system, ordinarily 
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Gently casting 2 a fly 0 on n the mirror surface of some lake which nestles deep in the heart of the snow-tipped mountain ranges, 
where trout have never learned the artful ways of man 


Fish a pool well with these spinners 
and try to get them down fairly deep. 
Often you will get your largest trout on 


used in bait fishing, which is a matter 
of threading on five or six worms on 
a large hook and sinking it in a deep 
hole where the trout are, by means of 
buckshot sinkers. 

The method I speak of is not only 
sportsmanlike, but it follows a plan 
whereby care must he used, and not a 
little bit of ingenuity. It is merely this: 
To the end of your leader you attach 
a number 6 or 8 hook, suit yourself. 
One inch back from this a second hook 
is attached. The first hook is fastened 
to the worm, and the second hook is 
fastened securely further back on its 
body. When this worm is played in the 
water it is very deceiving, for it is ab- 
solutely natural in position only it has 
hooks in it. Start this at the head of a 
pool and by giving it line it will sink 
sufficiently. 

A good way is to start it at the off- 
side of a big boulder, at a pool where the 
water is deadened. Thus, coming down 
with the current, it looks natural enough 
and if seen, rest assured that the trout 
will take it ten times sooner than the 
ridiculous gob of worms and the buckshot. 

If the water is very roiled, of course 
you haye to ddd sinkers in the shape of 
BB-shot, split. Two or three of these 
are sufficient. You will find that your 
biggest rainbows, brown trout and 
speckled trout are caught in the pools, 
below big boulders. If the stream is 
sandy there usually is a reef of sand by a 


boulder and some dead water just beyond. 

Aim for the dead water and trail your 
worm toward the edge of the swift water. 
The trout lie up close to the boulder and 
along the sides of the reefs. This has 
been carefully studied and made sure of. 


N late years the use of tiny spinners 

has come into great prominence. In 

my capacity as angling editor on two 
magazines, in my newspaper writings, 
and otherwise, I am often asked what I 
think of spinners for trouf fishing. I 
have to report that spinners are not only 
an ingenious form, but they are a deadly 
lure at the same time. Often in the 
spring I use them. The reason? This: 
when the water is murky the trout may 
miss a lure in the water. Therefore, 
there is needed an additional attraction 
to it. Here spinners come in for atten- 
tion. 

These are generally very tiny, and 
come in the single, also in the tandem, 
or double-spinner form, and are oval in 
shape. There is another form where the 
spinner is single, but longer, which twirls 
well in the water. I use the nickled ones 
mostly; the rays shoot out from these 
spinners whether there is sun or not. 
They reach the eyes of the trout and 
they rise to it when the worm on the 
hook is snapped. I am of the belief that 
the trout think this twirling spoonlet is 
something in the shape of a disabled 
minnow and their curiosity is aroused. 


these. The double spinner is very at- 
tractive and deadly. I use both forms. 

It is also a point to make note of that 
artificial flies can be used in collabora- 
tion with these spinners. One style is 
in the interchangeable form whereby you 
can take off one fly and put on another, 
as your fancy desires. For this reason 
get the interchangeable form. The un- 
changeable form has one fly attached to 
it, stationary, and cannot be taken off. 

I have not had much results using the 
half of a minnow hooked to a line, which 
is weighed down with sinkers and al- 
lowed to drift downstream, with the cur- 
rent, one hundred feet or more. I gen- 
erally cut a strip from the glittering 
belly of a shiner and hook it on, and play 
it in the pools off of boulders, and in 
likely looking pockets by obstructions; 
also at the base of rapids. I generally 
get a morning breakfast at my shelter 
tent by this method. I use exquisite care 
though and I don’t go about it as though 
my life depended upon it. A thin strip 
of pork rind, two and one-half inches 
long, by one-half wide does just as well 
as ever for trout. In fact I may say I 
have gotten better results with the thin 
shaving of pork rind. 

When played in the water a while it 
gets pure white. If thin, the water will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 374) 
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THE CASE OF THE QUAIL 
WHat has become of the quail, or bob-white? It 
was a common occurrence last winter to 
hear farmers and sportsmen ask this question. In 
recent. months they have seen all too little of this 
once common bird; they have heard all to infre- 
quentlythe familiar whistling call. It is an actual 
fact that in some places, where at one time these 
birds were plentiful, they are now but rarely found. 
Such is the case throughout many sections of the 
northern and middle-Atlantic.states. In the opinion 
of several prominent authorities, the bob-white 
stands in danger of extinction. 

What has become of them? : Two forces have been 
at work against them. Cold, merciless winters— 
sometimes several in succession—have wrought ter- 
rible havoc among their ranks, and reduced their 
numbers to an unbelievable extent. Edward Howe 
Forbush, state ornithologist of Massachusetts, esti- 
mates that during one severe season from 90 to 95 
out of every 100 quail in that state died of starva- 
tion.. Local farmers tell us that in numerous places 
last winter (1918) many a covey perished miserably 
of hunger and- exposure. _ But nature, left. alone, 
would not. destroy them. It. “has remained for 
thoughtless and -unserupulous hunters to complete 
the damage. ‘We do not refer to the great majority 
of true sportsmen, who are among the birds best 
friends: we refer to men who shoot their game re- 
gardlessly, whether it is scarce or plentiful, and 
take the limit that a lenient law allows. If these two 
forces, the game gluttons in particular, are permitted 
to continue their onslaught unchecked, it is not to 
be doubted that in the course of time the bob-white 
will disappear entirely from our fields. 

How great a loss would result from the extermina- 
tion of this bird can be judged from the following 
testimonial as to its present economic value; for it 
is with the economic value that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. Ernest Harold Baynes, noted writer and 
Jecturer on nature subjects, says: 
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“Quail and grouse are valuable destroyers of in- 
sects and weed seeds. The former, at least, are 
more valuable alive than dead. They are wonder- 
ful destroyers of potato bugs; and if encouraged to 
nest in the fields and fence corners, no Paris green 
need be used on the potato crop. On locusts they 
work just as well. Professor Aughey found in the 
stomachs of 21 quail 539 of these insects, an aver- 

age of 25 apiece; and that only part of the day’s 
work. These birds eat also large numbers of chinch 
bugs, cotton worms, cotton boll weevils, cucumber 
beetles. May beetles, leaf beetles, clover beetles, corn 
hill bugs, wire worms, cutworms, ants, flies, and 
many other insect pests. And being birds of good 
size, they require large quantities of such food. As 
destroyers of weed seeds: they rank as high, if not 
higher. Forbush states that they eat the seeds of 
over 60 different kinds of weeds. The same author- 
ity tells us that as many as 200 or 300 seeds of 
smartweed, 500 of red sorrel, 700 of three-seeded 
mercury, and 1,000 ragweed have been eaten at a 
single meal. Dr. Judd gives even stronger testimony 
in favor of these birds, when he tells us that 5,000 
seeds of fox tail and 10,000 of pigweed have. been 
found in a single bird. He estimates that from June 
1 to August 1, in the two states of Virginia and 
North Carolina: alone, bob-whites eat 1341 tons of 
weed seeds and 340 tons of insects.” 

“When to all-this,” concludes Mr. Baynes, “is 
added the esthetic value.of this gentle bird whose 
cheery voice thrills all to whom it is familiar, we 
see that to kill a quail and serve it on toast is to 
realize but a very small part of what it is really 
worth.” 

It is plainly of vital importance to save this bird; 
it is equally plain that steps should soon be taken 
to save it, in this part of the country at least. Far- 
mer and sportsman should unite in taking the meas- 
ures necessary for its preservation, the one on ac- 
count of its economic, the other on account, of its 
“table” value. 

And what should those measures be?’ First of all, 
the bob-white should be given adequate: legal pro- 
tection. Bag limits should be reduced,-and the sea- 
son in many instances closed indefinitely. A few 
years of absolute protection throughout certain 
counties would undoubtedly go far toward replen- 
ishing our decreasing quail supply. Then, in the 
second place, food and shelter should be provided 
during severe cold spells. An empty barn floor or 
deserted granary may prove to be a haven where 
manv a bird can weather a stormy winter in safety. 
Mere legal protection is of no avail against the frost 
and blizzard. ‘Our caré for this bird must be active 
as well as passive. : 


THE FERRET AND THE RABBIT 

THE ferret is a descendant of the wild pole-cat. 
He interbreeds with skunks, and lives in some- 
what the same way. 

The rabbit is a valuable game animal. Because 
of the disappearance of forests, he bids fair to be 
the only game animal for the hunting of the ordinary 
man. The rabbit, according to the latest findings 
of the American Game Protective and Propagation 
Association, does little harm to crops, and no harm 
to trees. He should be preserved for the sport of 
the man who cannot go to the big game districts of 
this country. 

Hunting rabbits with a ferret is exactly the same 
as hunting deer with dogs. Neither deer or rabbit 
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have a sporting chance. Either method is simply a 
method of slaughter. Both are ways of procuring 
meat without regard to sport or sportsmanship. 
Hunting deer with dogs has been prohibited through- 
out the United States; hunting rabbits with fer- 
rets is gradually being done away with. 

The ferret is an importation from Germany. It 
is used largely by German-speaking people. The 
ferret attacks from underground, like a submarine. 
He torpedoes the rabbit out of its hole to be an 
easy mark for the meat-seeking hunter. Unless the 
ferret is muzzled it will kill the rabbit in its hole 
and stay there until it has sucked out his blood. If 
we wish to kill off the rabbit, by all means let us 
introduce the ferret. If we wish to preserve the 
rabbit as a game animal there must be no hunting 
with ferrets. 

It is an American characteristic to give everything 
and everybody a fair chance. For that reason we 
have abolished the shooting of song-birds, jacking 
deer, hunting deer with dogs, pigeon shooting, and 
the killing of any sort of game during the breeding 
season. Why, then, should we permit the un-sports- 
manlike and un-American practice of hunting rab- 
bits with ferrets? 


THE HUNTER WHO SMILES 

YOU'VE all met him—the hunter who smiles. Also, 

we take it, every real lover of happy hunting 
grounds has hit the quiet trail with the hunter who 
does not smile, the fisherman who fishes with a 
grouch, the sportsman who goes to the merry wild- 
wood as if he were going to the dentist’s chair, or 
making an attack through barbed wire entangle- 
ments. 

There comes to memory now two pictures, two 
days out of many a happy day with the rod and gun 
in the wilds. The first was a quiet day when the 
oak trees were red as burnished copper against the 
blue skies ; when the maples were crimson and gold- 
en; with the evergreens making a picture fit for the 
background of the glory trails of paradise. And 
the game was afoot and awing; the dogs roading, 
and the promise of a red letter day all but fulfilled. 
But, my comrade of the trail cursed the dogs, 
grouched about the poor quality of shells. He ob- 
jected to this and he grumbled at that. Oh, 
yes, we did get the full bag, but we brought. it home 
as though it were a bag of rattlesnakes instead of 
a treasure trove of the happy trail. 

And we call to mind another day. A day net half 
so fair in promise. The scent did not “lay.” There 
were false points. There were abominable misses. 
But with it all there was real comradeship on the 
trail. We shot more that day than a man shoots 
with a gun. We got more game than a man puts 
in his bag. And at that, with all the difficulties, 


there was by no means a lean catch. We had pretty | 


nearly our limit of the feathered beauties. But the 
best of it all was the comradeship of the trail. For I 
was with a real sportsman, a shooter who smiles. At 
noon we built our hunter’s fire in the rocks, and 
warmed our shack; we took time to smoke the calu- 
met; we opened our eyes to the beauty of the forest 
and ‘the streams. And when the full moon rose on 
the home trail, we came to the fireside, tired, but 
happy. It was a red letter day, a day you remember 
in the years to come. 

For, after all, what is this hunting and fishing 


game but a big bit of the bigger game of life? And 


the real sportsman, the shooter who smiles, is not 
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playing the game merely for the prize. He’s play- 
ing the game for the fun of it. Chin up, and a 
twinkle in his eye when the trail is hard, back 
straight and a gleam of grim joy in his eye when the 
sheoting is poor, or the fishing bad. And when the 
long trail is over, and the sky golden and red with 
the setting sun, he smiles again. For life has been 
to him the great game. He has lived by the side of 
the trail, not merely trampled over it. And always, 
in grim or gray days, when the game was afoot or 
when the game lay close and was gone, he was the 
shooter who smiles: the man you and I love to have 
for running mate on the trail. The real sportsnian, 
gentleman and soldier at heart, brave to the soul of 
him—the man’s size man—the hunter who smiles. 


NEW YORK. STEPS BACKWARD 
‘THE passage by the New York Legislature of a 
bill to repeal the buck law and the approval of 
that bill by the Governor is a distinct setback to 
game protection in the state and thus a public mis- 
fortune. 

From the old days when, after years of struggle, 
the practice was forbidden of hounding deer and 
killing them in the water, up to the present time, 
there has been constant improvement in the deer 
situation in the Adirondacks and a fairly steady gain 
in their numbers. Never perhaps were so many 
deer killed in that region as last year when the 
numbers secured by hunting were not less than 
15,000. Last year more deer were killed in New 
York than in any other state in the union. To one 
not very large town 12,000 deer hides were sent 
to be tanned, and practically all these were killed 
by local and professional hunters. Those secured 
by outside sportsmen were not disposed of to the 
tanners. 

It is not to be supposed that Governor Smith him- 
self. knows anything about deer or deer habits, nor 
about the principles of farming, yet statements must 
have been submitted to him showing that the farmer 
who breeds poultry or domestic live stock, does not 
indiscriminately kill his producing females, but only 
his surplus males. Statistics as to the relative fre- 
quency of accidents when the hunter merely shoots 
at something moving, or is obliged to be certain as 
to the character of his mark must have been pre- 
sented to him. 

The newspapers report the Governor to have said 
that he signed this bill in order that a test of the 
law might be had. It will be an expensive test, not 
so much perhaps in the loss to the state of its breed- 
ing stock of deer—though that loss will be serious 
and felt for years to come—as in the loss of human 
lives. These lives will be sacrificed to the desire of 
certain Adirondack hunters for freer deer. killing 
and to Governor Smith’s lack of knowledge in this 
particular matter. It is a pity that-he did not know 
enough about it to distinguish the expert sportsman 
from the selfish hunter, or statements that were true 
from those that were false. 


“MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY UPHELD 
UST as this number of FOREST AND STREAM was 
going to press word was received that Judge 
Trieber, of Arkansas, has upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. This is a 
great step forward and one that FOREST AND STREAM 
readers will be especially glad to learn of as it was 
largely dué to the efforts of this magazine that 
interest in this movement has been kept alive. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


DANGEROUS SHARKS OF THE COAST 


NOTES ON THE WHITE SHARK, TIGER SHARK AND HAMMERHEAD—THREE IMPORTANT 
SPECIES WHICH RANGE ALONG THE COAST AND ARE CREDITED WITH ATTACKING MAN 


HIS is the shark season along the 
northeastern coast of the United 
States. In July, as a rule, the van- 
guard of a great shark migration, which 
continues until September or later, passes 
along our shores, and several species 
come into shallow waters for the purpose 
of bearing their young. Ground sharks 
(genus carcharhinus) are particularly 
abundant in such enclosed waters as 
Great South Bay, Long Island, but there 
should be nothing alarming in this state- 
ment for such sharks as these, even 
though they attain considerable size, have 
never been known to molest human be- 
ings. ca 
In spite of the horrifying deaths from 
shark bite near New York in 1916, the 
likelihood of such incidents occurring 
anywhere north of Cape Hatteras is still 
extremely remote. A careful study ‘of 
the shark situation made in 1916 by Mr. 
J. T. Nichols, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, and Mr. R. C. Mur- 
phy, of the Brooklyn Museum (Brooklyn 
Museum Quarterly, October, 1916), 
brought out evidence to show that a 
similar attack had not occurred since 
1805, or for more than a hundred years. 
The investigation showed, moreover, that 
the deaths of 1916 had very probably 
been caused by a single young man-eater 
shark which was captured in New York 
Bay by Mr. Michael Schliesser, on July 
14, 1916. It is rather ironical that this 
particular shark received very little 
newspaper notoriety, whereas every 
harmless ground and sand shark taken 
anywhere near New York during the 
whole summer figured in the press as a 
“man-eating monster” and had its photo- 
graph published for a rogues gallery. 
The great development in the indus- 
trial utilization of 
sharks for leather, 
food, oil, and fer- 
tilizer, has bene- 
fited the cause of 
science in leading 
to intensive studies 
of these fishes. No 
investigator has 
had more experi- 
ence in capturing 
and handling the 
larger species in 
the field than Dr. 
Russell J. Coles of 
Danville, Va., who 
publishes in the 
current number of 
Copeia, the journal 
of the American 
Society of Ichthy- 


HE Natural History Depart- 

ment has been for nearly half 
a century a clearing-house for in- 
formation of interest to all. Our 
readers are invited to send any 
questions that come under the head 
of this department to Robert Cush- 
man Murphy, in care of FOREST 
AND STREAM. Mr. Murphy, who is 
Curator of the Department of Na- 
tural Science in the Brooklyn 
Museum, will answer through these 
columns.—[ EDITORS. ] 


ologists and Herpetologists, some very 
interesting notes on the three most dan- 
gerous sharks found along the Atlantic 
coast. Dr. Coles is a famous hunter of 
the big game of the sea, and will be re- 
membered particularly as the host and 
preceptor of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
on the the successful devilfish hunt in 
the Gulf of Mexico in the spring of 1917. 
A portion of his original notes on the 
white shark, tiger shark, and hammer- 
head, follows: 

“In May, June and July, 1918, at Cape 
Lookout, North Carolina, I handled large 
numbers of sharks of many kinds for 
leather, food, oil and fertilizer, having 
established a shark-fishing station at 
that point now controlled by the Ocean 
Leather Company of New York, with 
which I am associated. The work was 
so intensive that it was impossible to 
make the scientific study of the material 
that I would have wished. It is perhaps 
true that sharks are well known in in- 
verse ratio to their size, and my observa- 
tions on those three species which attain 
the greatest dimensions are here given: 


Photograph of a young example of Tiger Shark harpooned by Dr. Russell J. Coles, 
of Danville, Virginia. The picture shows the spots or stripes which give this for- 


midable fish its name. 


WHITE SHARK OR MAN-EATER 
66 HIS species is so rare along the 

7 Atlantic Coast that when I cap- 

tured a young specimen 6 ft. 2 in. 

in total length at Cape Lookout in May 
I at once made careful measurements of 
it. It was a male.... Shortly there- 
after. about May 20th, I took a young 
female of the same species, and made 
measurements also of this specimen... . 
In color the flesh was distinct rich, light 
pink salmon (I have never seen the flesh 
of any other shark so colored) except 
that extending along in the pink flesh 
on each side of the vertebral column, 
from skull to just above vent, there was 
an almost round strip of nearly blac 
flesh. Both pink and black flesh were 
eaten and proved excellent. Usually the 
flesh of sharks is almost free of oil, but 
that of this fish was rich in oil, and its 
liver the richest in oil of any that I have 
ever seen. It was the very finest shark, 
or, in fact, fish of any kind that I have 
ever eaten, its flavor being quite similar 
to a big, fat white shad. I made an en- 
tire meal of man-eater shark, eating 
nearly two pounds for dinner. 

“A day later, the morning catch of 
14 sharks included two more young man- 
eaters, both females, one 7 ft. 7 in. long, 
and one 7 ft. 3 in. long, and I made all 
measurements and observations to check 
and confirm absolutely my notes regard- 
ing the one taken on the previous day. 

“At the.very time when the second 
young man-eater was captured, fisher- 
men claim to have seen a very large 
shark, with similar lamnoid tail, as long 
as their 25-ft. launch, entangled in a 
nearby net. It fought very violently and 
they cut it loose. I did not give their 
report entire credence, allowing for pos- 

sible exaggeration, 
until on June 28 I 
found a large, 
white shark in a 
dying condition in 
one of the nets, 
which may well 
have been the same 
individual. Unfor- 
tunately it escaped 
in its death-strug- 
gle. 

“My carefully 
noted observations 
justify the follow- 
ing claim of dimen- 

| sions for it: length, 
m™) 22 ft.; head, larger 
than 50-gallon bar- 
rel; mouth, 3 feet 
wide; circumfer- 
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ence at arm-pit of pectoral 18 ft.; length 
of pectoral 6 feet; width of pectoral, 
3% feet; dorsal, not seen; width at 
caudal notch, origin of tail, 20 inches; 
width of tail, 7 feet; weight, over 2 tons. 

“I consider it highly probable that 
this large shark was the mother of the 
young ones taken, and that she had given 
birth to them near Cape Lookout in May. 
These are points which make the pres- 
ence of this species here still more inter- 
esting. 

“The white shark is a more general 
feeder than the hammerhead, but sub- 
sists largely upon fishes of its own catch, 
and in four small. examples, which I 
have recently examined, the only recog- 
nizable material contained in _ their 
stomachs was Cynocion regalis (weak- 
fish), and menticirrhus americanus 
(whiting). As they reach greater age 
they show a disposition to specialize on 
other food, which is often sea turtles. 
In my opinion few white sharks ever 
attack man or look on him as food, but 
a white shark having once done so by 
chance, that individual immediately be- 
comes very dangerous. 

“T hope I will be pardoned for intro- 
ducing into a scientific paper of this 
nature my first two adventures with the 
white shark. In 1903, in the Bight of 
Cape Lookout, North Carolina, I was 
out in a very small skiff harpooning tur- 
tles, and armed with rifle, light harpoon, 
and heavy knife, when an 18-ft. shark, 
easily recognizable as this species, 
charged, halting only when in contact 
with my skiff, where, with its large 
staring eyes watching my every move, it 
lay for some seconds almost motionless 
with part of its back exposed above the 
surface, while I crouched with finger on 
the trigger of the high-powered rifle, 
aimed in front of the first dorsal fin. The 
shark then began a series of rapid revo- 
lutions turning several times on its back 
while circling the skiff, into which it 
splashed much water. It then retired t) 
a distance approximately a hundred 
yards and then, turning, charged at great 
speed directly at the skiff, when sudden- 
ly in the line of its attack a large logger- 
head turtle came to the surface and was 
seized in the jaws of the shark, which I 
heard crushing through the shell of the 
turtle. I am convinced that this shark 
had satisfied himself that I was suitable 
for food and had only retired to acquire 
speed for leaping into the skiff and seiz- 
ing me, and that the coming t) the sur- 
face of the turtle at that instant was all 
that saved me from a dangerous, knife 
to shagreen fight. 

“My second adventure with the white 
shark occurred some years later, and al- 
though it contained an instant of close- 
in fighting, yet it was much less danger- 
ous, for I was then trained and steadied 
by having won many knife fights with 
sharks and large rays. After trying for 
an hour to approach within harpooning 
distance of a large man-eater which was 
swimming in shallow water near the 
scene of my former encounter, I got 
over-board in a depth of five feet of 
water and had the boat retire to a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards with the coil 
of rope, which was attached to the har- 
poon which I had with me. I also took 


with me half a bushel of crushed and 
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Drawn by H. B. Tschudy, under the direction ‘of R. C. Murphy. 

A free-swimming species of hammerhead shark, not peculiarly characteristic of 
either the bottom or the surface of the sea. In its ability to travel with the greatest 
freedom at various levels, and to turn, rise, or descend with extraordinary quickness, 
the strange cut-water of its flattened head is an organ of special efficiency. 


broken fish to attract the shark, which 
was then swimming on or near the sur- 
face, half a mile to leeward of me. Soon 
the shark could be seen zig-zagging its 
course toward me, by crossing and re- 
crossing the line of scent from the broken 
fish, just as the bird-dog follows up the 
scent of quail. With harpoon poised I 
crouched low, trusting that its approach 
would be continued in this manner until, 
by a long cast, I could fasten my harpoon 
in its side. The scent of the broken fish, 
however, was so strong that they were 
definitely located, and the shark charged 
from a hundred feet away with a speed 
which has to be seen to be appreciated. 
I met the onrushing shark by hurling my 
harpoon clear to the socket into it, near 
the angle of the jaw, and, as the iron en- 
tered its flesh, the shark leaped forward, 
catching me in the angle formed by its 
head and the harpoon handle, which 
caught me just under the right arm, 
bruising me badly, while my face and 
neck were somewhat lacerated by coming 
in contact with the rough hide of the 
side of its head. As my right arm was 
free, it was a great chance for using the 
heavy knife, with which I was armed 
had my tackle been strong; but the force 


of the blow snapped the poorly-made 
harpoon at the socket and the shark es- 
caped, although it carried its death 
wound. I never again employed the 
same black-smith to forge my harpoons, 
but that poorly-made iron surely brought 
to a sudden ending a most exciting situa- 
tick” 
TIGER SHARK 
66 HIS is an abundant and widely 
distributed shark, very easily 
identified by its big head and 
tapering body, spotted color, and unique 
teeth. It is doubtless due to its large 
size and the consequent difficulty of han I- 
ling specimens that it seems to be im- 
perfectly described in current literature. 
It is with much pleasure therefore, 
that I publish a photograph which shows 
the character of the fish very well. 

“The stomach of an adult taken near 
Cape Lookout contained the most varie 1 
assortment of food that I have ever foun | 
in any shark, consisting of parts of three 
very large stone crabs, one bird, th2 
small diver called locally water-witch, 
and other unidentified substances. Its 
liver was 7 ft. in length, and rich in oil, 
(actual yield, 15 gallons). Eye, the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 383) 





Drawn by H. B. Tschudy, under the direction of R. C. Murphy. 
White Shark or Man-eater 
This fish is one of the largest, and undoubtedly the most dengerous, of sharks. It 


is a rare, tropical species, but immature exam 
specimen was captured in 


waters. A small 
struction of life by sharks in 1916. 


_— are taken occasionally in northern 
ew York Harbor shortly after the de- 
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FISHING FORJSPRING WATER 


OW often have you been out in a 
boat, in the hot sun, far from shore 
and had a consuming thirst, which the 
warm surface water could not quench? 
The fishing was particularly good, 
maybe, and you did not want to row 
ashore and go in search of a spring. You 
longed for a drink of cold water. You 
might easily have obtained it if you had 
the simple device here depicted. Almost 
all lakes are fed by deep springs which 
keep the bottom water clear and cold so 
it is simply a matter of having some de- 
vice which will enable you to bring some 
of it up to you. 

The next time you have occasion to 
go out on a lake take along an empty 
beer bottle (there will be plenty of them 
around after July first) and harness it 
in rope as shown in cut. Attach a rock 
to the bottom end of the rope and whittle 
a plug for a cork. Adjust the plug on 
the cord with a loop so that it can be 
used to stop up the mouth of the bottle 
and you have the outfit necessary to fish 
for spring water. Plug up the bottle 
and lower away. When the rock on ilie 
end touches the bottom give the cord 
a quick jerk. The plug will come out 
and the bottle will quickly fill with clear, 


The bottle ready to be lowered 


cold water. Pull it up and you have 
once more outwitted Mother Nature, who 
hides her most precious stores deep in 
the seclusion of her innermost recesses. 
J. P. H. New Jersey. 


MARKET FOR SPRUCE GUM 


OULD you, or any of your readers 
give me any information concerning 
a market for spruce gum? 

I plan to go gumming this year, and 
would like to know where to dispose of 
the gum I collect. Spruce gum forms the 
basis for many compounds made by 
chemical companies. 

I am a regular reader of FoREST AND 
STREAM, and I will take this opportunity 
to tell you how much I have enjoyed it 
during the past year. 

In my opinion it is the best all around 
outdoor magazine published. 

L. M., Toledo, Ohio. 


E are depending upon the 

friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name.- No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his camoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


HOW TO CATCH WORMS 


| HAVE just read David Harold Col- 
card’s excellent article, “Angling for 
Speckled Trout” in the May edition of 
FOREST AND STREAM. In one paragraph 
he tells of the great difficulty of getting 
“night walkers” for bait. I had the 
same difficulty myself three or four years 
ago and I guess most fishermen still 
have it. We have since discovered a 
very easy and sure way of getting long, 
fat, and healthy worms. 

Take a glass of water and dissolve in 
it about two teaspoonsful of yellow 
powdered mustard. Next select a place 
on someone’s front lawn or a grassy plot 
under a tree. Part the blades of grass 
and you will find small mounds of dirt 
similar to an ant-hill. Push aside the 
dirt and you will find a hole. Into this 
hole pour two or three spoonsful of the 
mustard water and four times out of 
five a large nightwalker will come out. 
This method beats breaking your back 
with a spade. The worms should im- 
mediately be washed off in cold water. 

MARSHALL SEUFERT, New Jersey. 


- SANDWORM BAIT 


ANDWORMS are found in 

sand, especially under some great 
rock beside the sea or sound at ebb tide. 
They grow to 14 inches in length, are of 
a red color and fringed on either side 
with branchiae. They have a beak which 
can pinch quite forcibly. Put them in a 
box with a small quantity of sand, not 
too much or they will suffocate. Lay 
a little seaweed over them and they will 
keep for days. For striped bass coil a 
whole one on the hook in such a way that 
it will wriggle naturally. For other fish 
they may be broken in two and only 
half used at a time. They make a very 
successful salt-water bait in the vicinity 
of New York. A dead sandworm is use- 
jess for bait. 

S., New York. 


A PORKjRIND BAIT 
7] Baas are many ways of adjusting 
pork rind on.a spoon as a lure for 
bass. Each fisherman has his own in- 
dividual little touch in making it 1>ok 
attractive to the sporty fish. Here is one 


‘method that has accomplished wonders’ 


for me. Using a number four Skinner 
spoon, attach the rind as follows: Cut 
a piece of pork rind to a shape like a 
piece of pie, a quarter of an inch thick, 
an inch and a half wide at the base and 
about two and a half inches long. 
Shave the under side until it shelves 


Diagram of Pork Rind 


off to a point. Slit the base into three 
equal parts and fasten a piece over each 
hook in the triple gang. Pull the rind 
straight out and give it a twist, which 
will make it spin when going through 
the water. Very often this bait will at- 
tract a wise old bass when all other lures 
fail to arouse his curiosity. 
R. R., Maryland. 
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MOSQUITO SMUDGE 


Ow of the best smudges to repel mos- 
quitoes is made from a fallen cedar 
log, dry, but not rotten. Cut strips of 
bark about six feet long and make a 
bundle of them and tie them together 
with strips of the white inner bark of 
a growing cedar tree. Ignite one end 
of this and let it smudge in the tent like 
a cigar. The smoke is very fragrant and 
agreeable—the best kind of incense for 
the out-door man. When the mosquitoes 
are routed let it burn all night at the 
tent door and none will enter. You will 
find it well worth the trouble and time 
ity takes to collect the material for this 
pleasant and efficient smudge. 


FIRE LIGHTING WITH A GUN 
AKE a bit of rag, the cloth lining 
from a hat, coat or anything that is 
handy. Rub powder into it well, then 
load it into a cartridge or shell. Fire 
it among a pile of dry leaves and have 
sme small wood shavings ready to catch 

the blaze before it ceases to glow. 
W. R. J., Alaska. 


A DEVICE TO SAVE LEADERS 
| N joining a gut leader to a snelled hook 

the tendency is to loop them so tightly 
that it is hard to take them apart again. 

Very often the loops are a little brittle 
and break easily when they are creased 
to0 much, especially if you have forgot- 
ten to soak them well before you started 
fishing. In order to ease this strain it is 
a good idea to insert a small piece of 
wood, about one-eighth inch in diameter 


——SS 
Sy 


The piece of wood in place 


in the manner shown in cut. This will 
effectually prevent any cutting tendency 
when a strain is put upon the line and 
will prolong the life of both the snelled 
hook and the leader. 

When you want t) change the hook 
it is a much easier operation with this 
little wooden buffer in place. Little 


things count for much sometimes and 
provoking incidents often mar the per- 
fect day on lake or stream. 

H. C. P., New York. 
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TO FASTEN A SINKER 


HIS simple way of fastening a sinker 

to a line is no doubt known to many 
fishermen, but for the benefit of those 
who do not know it the following kink 
will be welcomed for the very easy way 
it can be applied. Double your line and 
run the loop through both eyes of the 
sinker. Slip the hook with line attached, 
through the loop which can be made as 
large as. required, and pull it tight. 
That’s all there is to it. 

You can take it off just as easily or 
raise and lower it by simply loosening it 
a little and taking up the slack. I have 
seen fishermen waste a lot of perfectly 
good line when attaching or detaching a 





A simple way to fasten sinker 


sinker, by the cutting and tying method 
when this device might have not only 
saved the line but no end of time and 
trouble as well. 

H. G. H., New Jersey. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE QUICKNESS IN 
WING SHOOTING 


GOOD way to acquire quickness in 

wing shooting is to practice using 
the gun fifteen minutes every day in the 
house. Practice throwing it up to your 
shoulder, both eyes open and pointing 
it at any small object in the room. Then 
look with one eye along the barrel to 
verify your correctness of aim; then 
follow two imaginary birds, first to the 
left, then to the right, pull the trigger 
at some object in passing and see that the 
motion of following is not checked. 

When you think that you are toler- 
ably perfect in this action try snapping 
a cap, quickly, at a lighted candle at 
ten feet distance, also at one suspended 
by a string, to which you can give a pen- 
dulsus motion. When you can blow the 
candle out five times out of six, there is 
little more to be learned. 

This may be all very old to most men, 
but the younger generation of sportsmen 
will do well to follow some of the stunts 
that helped the older shooters. — 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 














RAIN INDICATIONS 


F on a fine day dust suddenly rises in 
‘a revolving spiral column. If stars 
are unusually numerous and the Milky 
Way very clearly definied, with surround- 
ing sky dark. If there is a misty ap- 
pearance over the stars. If field spar- 
rows wash vigorously in a puddle. If 
flies are persistently ‘troublesome, look 
out for thunder as well as rain. If 
swallows fly closely to the ground. If 
before sunrise the sky is suffused with 
red (except in frosty weather). If the 
sun late in the day shines through a- 
gray, watery haze, it will rain during the 
night. If the sun at setting has a tinted 
halo around it. If the moon has a halo 
around it, especially if some distance 
from it. If there is a rainbow in the 


‘ morning. If small, dark clouds float be- 


low lighter ones, moving faster than the 
latter. If in the morning there are low- 
hanging, smokelike clouds. If there is 
no dew in the morning. If after a rain 
drops still hang on. the twigs instead of 
immediately drying. These are all in- 
dications of rain. 

They have been tested many times and 
found true to form by outdoor men of 
many generations. After all, Nature 
does warn us. of her approaching moods 
and it behooves us to watch her closely. 

SENECA. 


SAVE THE FROG 
ERY often, when casting with a live 
frog, the hook pulls out of the bait 
and the frog is lost. Here is a’ way to 
make it secure and to relieve the strain 
on the frog’s lips. Loop a piece of string 
over the hook and bring it around un- 
der the frog’s fore legs, tying it securely 





How to attach the frog 


around his body. It is a very simple 
little kink but it is well worth knowing 
and will save a lot of trouble for the bait 
caster and prolong the life of the un- 
fortunate frog. Sometimes frogs are 
hard to get and it is very annoying to 
lose one. With this safety first method 
in use one frog can be used many times. 
No doubt the wily bass will note the im- 
proved method of handling the frog and 
will be quick to fall for such a tempting 
and lively lure. RS 

. H. F. H., Ohio. 
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FROM PRIZE WINNERS IN FOREST 
AND STREAM’S BASS FISHING 
CONTEST 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
ee with a small tent I spent 

the week ends during the fishing sea- 
son of 1918 at Noxontown Lake, Del., 
engaged in my favorite sport. 

This lake, excellent for black bass a 
few years ago, is becoming fished out, in 
spite of consistent stocking, and my catch 
for the season had been nothing to get 
chesty about. 

The 6th of October seemed as inaus- 
picous for fly fishing, or indeed for any 
kind of fishing as could well be. The 
wind was from the N. W. and a steady, 
rather cold rain was falling when I got 
up, and continued until about 11 o’clock. 
I cooked some breakfast under difficul- 
ties, and pottered around camp for an 
hour or so, when, realizing that I was 
going to get soaked anyway, I selected 
one fly, a Grizzly King, and proceeded 
up the lake to have at least some casting 
practice, but not daring to hope for much 
success in catching fish. 

There is in this lake a deep cove, the 
water shallow, and also rather dirty. A 
number of fallen trees, in various stages 
of decay, were lying in the water along 
the shores. I have frequently heard 
fishermen pass it by with the remark: 
“It’s only a carp hole,” and I held much 
the same opinion myself, although I had 
fished it and taken bass there on former 
occasions. 

This morning I fished it rather closely 
as the wind, although blowing almost 
directly into the cove was not quite so 
strong there. 

I had out a long line, for me; in fact 
all I could handle, and when the unex- 
pected: rise came, under an old, rotten 
log, I fear I was caught napping. How- 
ever, I struck, missed, and the fish came 
at it again, making a noble rise this 
time, for the first wasn’t much better 
than a nibble. I had him this time. My 
theory was, that, having out so long a 
line and being somewhat. slow on the 
trigger, my strike had not reached the 
fly when the bass rose the first time, but 
that, when he came at it again, making 
the water boil, the force of the strike was 
just reaching the end of the line. All 
this only took a moment. It only took 
another second to tell me that I was fasv 
to an aquatic acrobat who would go back 
under his dirty old log instead or coming 
out into the open water where I wanted 
him. I thanked my stars that I had 
gone light on cigars and invested in a 
rod costing rather more than I could 
afford but dependable from reel seat to 
agate tip under all contingencies. The 
wind was blowing me into the cove 
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among the fallen trees, and in spite of 
my best efforts he got down among the 
submerged branches. Then, according to 
all the rules of the game he should have 
been numbered among the big ones that 
get away, but some how or other he un- 
tangled himself. I had no part in it 
except to swear steadily, and I got him 
close enough for the landing net. But 
the net was at the other end of the boat 
and in going after it I tripped somehow 
on my raincoat and fell sprawling, but 
still holding on to the rod. When I 
picked myself up the bass was heading 
out into the open water.- I don’t know 
whether I had kept a tight line on him 
or not, although it would be customary 
to say so, but I do know that the hook 
was still in him. I know that it also 
would be the thing to say that he took. my 
line out to the last few coils and I could 
see the barrel of my reel. Maybe he did 
but I was not conscious of it. All I 
know is that he made a long run of it, 
and when I succeeded in turning him he 
came straight back for the boat, went 
under it in spite of my best efforts, my 
leader became entangled around a screw 
eye which had been let into the stern 
board of the boat by some former occu- 
pant for his fish string, and this was 
the position he was in, played out and 
lying on his side, when I slipped the net 
under him. 

I forgot to say in the excitement of 
telling it, that he jumped twice; once 
immediately after I had hooked him, 
when he was trying to get back into his 
habitat under the log and once again 
when he had so considerately unravelled 
himself from among the sunken branches. 
He weighei 5% pounds. 

M. W. MALSEED, Penn. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
ELL the last day has core I 
thought. as I got my tackle ready, 
which consisted of an ordinary folding 
bamboo rod, and for bait a ‘small grass- 


hopper. I also used a cheap line with a 
small hook on the end. I walked down 
to the pier and after selecting a good 
heavy stone and some rope for an 
anchor, I rowed out about half a mile 
on the lake. I soon cast my line and 
after awhile I gave my line a jerk but 
it refused to move, so I thought, as usual, 
it was caught on some weeds. But sud- 
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denly the weeds began to move and I 
came to the conclusion that I had a fish 
on my hook. 

After a very short struggle I swung 
the fish over the boat and it fell into 
the bottom. Immediately it began to 
jump furiously, so I took an old crank 
handle lying in the boat and after re- 
ceiving a few sharp cracks between the 
eyes it calmed down. 

I quickly rowed back and after some 
little trouble I got him home. On meas- 
uring him he was 22 inches long and 
14% inches around and tipped the scales 
at 4% pounds. 

As this was the largest small-mouthed 
black bass ever caught in the: district, 
before long there was quite a crowd 
around the cottage. Even the oldest fish- 
erman in the community admitted that 
he had never caught so large a one. 

CARLTON WEST, Ontario. 
(Age, 10 Years.) 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ce} the evening of Friday, October 

25th, 1918, | jumped in my car, and 
started for Watkins Lake, which is lo- 
cated about thirty miles from Detroit, 
where I had rented a cottage for the 
season. Arriving at the cottage shortly 
after 9.00 o’clock I got a fire well under 
way and arranged things for the night. 
I then started to prepare for my morn- 
ing’s fishing by going over every piece 
of tackle. - 

I had only that day purchased a new 
“Wi'scn wobbler,” as one of my old ones 
had seen a number of years’ use, and 
was ready to be replaced. . 

After cutting off at the shank one hook 
from each of the gangs, which I always 
do, owing to the fact that most of the 
likely pools in our inland lakes are very 
thickly layed with lily pads and weeds. 
The other wobbler is left for open water 
fishing. I have nearly every kind of 
artificial plug that can be found on the 
market, and while using them all quite 
extensively, I have found that most of 
my catches (with the exception of my 
prize fish) have been made whi'e using 
a “Wilson wobbler.” 

On reaching the water’s edge the next 
morning I noticed that the wind was 
blowing very lightly from the west, and 
I knew that in a few hours it would be 
much stronger. I decided to pull for the 
west shore, and cast around before the 
wind arose too high, and leave the east 
shore to be gone over later. On reaching 
the opposite shore it was still quite dark, 
giving me ample time for an after break- 
fast smoke, and time to put my tackle 
in shape. 

A few moments later a faint line came 
into view, which proved to be the other 
shore. I at once swung into action, fol- 
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lowing the course I had been around a 
great number of times earlier in the 
season. After making several casts with 
no results, I was beginning to think I 
had struck a bad morning, as the wind 
arose more quickly than had been antici- 
pated, which made it quite difficult in 
handling the boat. 

I succeeded in placing the plug in a 
small pocket, which had been at one time 
dug as an overflow for the lake. 

I was immediately rewarded with a 
little beauty, weighing 1% pounds. By 
this time the wind had arisen to a point 
where it was almost impossible for me 
to handle the boat, and cast at the same 
time. ' 

I was forced to pull for the east shore 
sooner than was expected, and arriving 
there found that the wind was shifting 
to the north, which made it as bad, if 
not worse, than where I had just been. 

After a while I succeeded in landing 
another fish about the same weight as 
the first one. 

Seeing it was useless to continue, I put 
on my No. 7 Skinner spoon, and at once 
started toward the north shore. 

Having over a mile to go, and against 
the wind, I thought it was useless to let 
the spoon out until I got to what was 
called the fishing grounds. 

On nearing the shore I found the 
water much calmer, which was the re- 
sult of a very high bank, thickly wooded. 
I at once dropped the spoon, at the same 
time letting out about forty yards of 
line, and proceeded to row around in 
circles of a mile or so. 

I had gotten about half way around 
on my third circle when suddenly I felt 
a sharp tug on my line. 
ably sure it was a bass and not a weed, 
I proceeded to set the hooks in him. He at 
once broke water giving me one glimpse 
of his head and a very small portion of 
the body, at the same time burning my 
thumb as he dove for the bottom. 

My first thought was that I had a pike, 
which made me prepare for a hard bat- 
tle. He took at least ten yards of the 
line before easing up, then let me reel 
in about twenty before tightening up 
again. This time he leaped clear of the 
water, giving me one of the prettiest 
pictures I have ever seen, and telling me 
it was none other than a large-mouth 
bass. Again he burnt my thumb, this 
time going a little farther. I thought 
of a thousand things in a very few 
seconds, and one of them was that the 
wind was with me, and that as long as 
it was possible to keep him ahead of the 
boat I was safe, as the wind would keep 
the boat in pace with him. 

I was again able to reel in a few 
yards, each time giving me a number of 
yards gain on him. After see-sawing 
back and forth for what seemed to me 
a half hour, I managed to get him with- 
in a few feet of the boat. Knowing he 
must be well hooked, by the way he had 
torn around, and seeing he was pretty 
well tired out. I began to think I was 
going to be the victor. Not having a 


landing net (I never carry one) nothing 
was left for me to do but to make a 
grab for him with my hands. My chance 
came in a very few seconds, and I was 


Being reason- ¢. 
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just about to lay my hands on him 
when he saw me and made one more 
feeble plunge, this time going under the 
boat. 


A chill came over me at the thought 
of the line being cut in two on the bot- 
tom of the boat. but luck was with me 
and he went only a short distance which 
gave me time to swing my pole and line 
around the stern and clear of the boat. 


~ Again I brought him to the edge of the 


boat, and as his mouth was wide open I 
saw my chance to get hold of him, which 
I did, landing him in the center of the 
boat. It was necessary for me to lie 
on him for.a few seconds as he seemed 
to have taken new life, and until I had 
adjusted both hands on him I was not 
real sure of keeping him in the boat. 

I then dealt him a blow with my hunt- 
ing knife, thus ending his struggles. On 
attempting to extract the hooks I found 
that two of them were so deeply embed- 
ded in his upper jaw that it was neces- 
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Mr. Diem with his 8-pound large-mouth 
bass 


sary to use the knife in removing them. 
Being more or less excited and quite 
anxious to learn his weight I at once 
started for the cottage. 

On drawing up to the shore I was 
very much surprised to find two of my 
friends, W. J. Pierpont and Willis Os- 
good, who had a cottage near by and 
had come down for the usual week-end. 
After exchanging greetings I showed 
them my catch and asked them to esti- 
mate his weight. After both had weighed 
him in their hands several times, Pier- 
pont decided he would go at least seven 
pounds; Osgood saying a few ounces 
more. 

On placing him on the scales at the 
cottage we were all surprised to find 
him tip them at exactly eight pounds. 
Thinking the scales might be a trifle off, 
and that there was a possibility of his 
going a few ounces better we decided to 
verify the result on scales, which were 
obtained a short distance away. On find- 
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ing the result the same we were content 
to say he weighed eight pounds.. 
Jason Frep Diem, Detroit, Mich: 


A WISE OLD FROG 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
“p LAYING ‘possum” is not confined 

to our old friend opossum, as I 
found on a walk with my wife during 
the latter part of March. Mrs. S. spied 
-a large bull frog, measuring approxi- 
mately twelve inches extended, sunning 
himself in some brush along a woods 
road. He had evidently only recently 
emerged from his winter sleep, or I 
would not have caught him. As soon 
as he was in my hand he played dead— 
eyes shut and apparently as dead a frog 
as one ever looked at. Mrs. S. reproved 
me for killing him. I placed him on the 
ground and stepped aside and in a mo- 
ment saw an eye open then ‘the other 
and just as he drew up his legs for a 
spring I stooped down and caught him 
again, when off he went into another 
faint. He remained perfectly relaxed 
for five minutes, until I placed him near 
the edge of a small stream and as soon 
as I stepped back he was off in a great 
leap and out of sight in a fraction of a 
second, the livliest frog I ever saw. 

Ira T. B. SmitH, New Jersey. 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON AGAIN 

To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 

| HAVE been much interested in your 
recent publication of letters written 

on the subject of the passenger pigeon, 

which was formerly known as the wild 

pigeon. 

A great deal has been written con- 
cerning their sudden disappearance and 
the cause that brought about their ex- 
tinction. For some time we have been 

Sled to believe that a great epidemic had 
brought this about. Then again we read 
of a storm in the Gulf of Mexico that 
swept millions of them into the sea. 

These were seen by people on board of 
‘vessels which had to force their way 
through floating dead birds. Recently 
we hear of several instances of the birds 
being seen by people who remember their 
great flights forty or fifty years ago, 
when the country was comparatively 
young. : 

It is still a great mystery as to what 
has become of the millions of wild pigeons 
which were not swept into the sea or 
destroyed by an epidemic, for these birds 
were not so localized that all could have 
been destroyed at one time. 

To me it. seems more probable that 
with the advance of civilization and the 
building up of the country, particularly 
the west and south, and the indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of the forests, which 
took away their feeding grounds, was 
the cause of their extinction. When one 
considers the great quantity of feed 
amounting to thousands, if not millions, 
of tons produced by the forests through- 
out the year one can account for their 
extermination by starvation alone. The 
forests teemed with the edible pine nuts, 
black acorns, hackberry, the red and 
black haws and many other things. 
These are disappearing fast. The break- 
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ing up of the prairies and the draining 
of the little prairie lakes proved fatal 
to the canvasbacks, red heads, geese and 
other wild fowl that once bred all over 
North Dakota and Montana. The cut- 
ting down of the forests, making large 
areas of open country without feed or 
breeding places has proved fatal to the 
wild pigeon. 

I think this theory could be well proved 
if looked into thoroughly. 

It is probable that a few specimens of 
the wild pigeon still exists and in the 
future it may be our good fortune to 
meet with them more frequently. There 
is now a more rigid supervision over the 
wild game and the forests and it is to be 
hoped that they will not be allowed to 
drift away into the shadow of the past. 

GEORGE ROWLAND, Connecticut. 


THE COOING FISH AGAIN 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

NOTE in the May issue of FOREST 

AND STREAM a letter written by Mr. 
George S. Hastings of Washington, D. C., 
in which he states that he has caught 
one of those “cooing fish.” He says 
that he hooked a fair size trout that 
came off his hook and rolled down a 
thirty foot rock slide, that he was in 
close pursuit of this fish and just as it 
was about to get back into the water he 
grabbed it and to his astonishment the 
trout let out a harsh little “squeally 
squeak.” Take it from me, Mr. Editor, 
that squeak came from Mr. Hastings and 
not the fish. I have been there too and 
have not only heard fish squeak and 
squawk but have heard them do a lot of 
cussin’. 

If Mr. Hastings still insists that his 
trout squealled, my advice to him is to 
handle them gently. You can almost 
squeeze a squawk out of a rock. Handle 
’em gently, Mr. Hastings, handle ’em 
gently, trout spoil quickly after you bust 


’em. 
R. L. Cox, Georgia. 


CAMPING IN AN AWNING LEAN-TO 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

SPLENDID housing for campers on 

canoe trips is embodied in the fa- 
miliar lean-to of ordinary tent cloth. It 
packs into a small bundle and may be 
used as a wrapping for bedding, utensils, 
and the like, packing into the bottom of 
the canoe in a very convenient manner. 
It is quickly and easily set up and dis- 
mantled; making it ideal for one night 
“stands,” taking the minimum of time 
for making and breaking camp, when 
a late arrival is made and an early start 
desired the following morning. 

Not wishing to purchase the neces- 
sary materials for such a protection the 
writer appropriated an old veranda 
awning covering, which just happened 
to be tthe right size, and with a little 
mending found in his hands just what 
he wished to have. It was dark in color 
from much weathering and was not near- 
ly so conspicuous as a new white canvas 
would have been, making the camp much 
, More picturesque than the brand new 
white material could have made it. 


_tween them. 
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Along the top edge a rope was lashed, 
projecting for some length on either side, 
and at the four lower corners, loops of 
rope were fastened that were to be se- 
cured to stakes when the lean-to was set 
up. Each end of the rope along the top 
edge was to be made fast to a tree. at 
the proper height from the ground, two 
of which must be selected the proper 
distance apart, with a clear space be- 
One side of the lean-to 
should be placed close against one of 
the trees leaving the other side free. To 
add a little strength to the free side a 
forked stick may be used as a prop for 
the rope which at this point will sag a 
little. The tightened rope makes a good 
wash line or utility line for hanging 
things free of the ground. A carpet 
strip was in the bottom of the writer’s 
canoe, similar to many others. At night 
this served as a little drop, one end 
being tacked to the tree close to the 
lean-to and the other to the prop. It 


Snug and comfortable in an awning 
lean-to 


helps considerably in keeping off the 
chill of night. 

The canoe was dragged up on shore 
and turned on side leaning against the 
tree above mentioned, with the open 
side towards the sleepers, also protect- 
ing them, as well as keeping the canoe 
safe from possible theft. A small fire 
built in the space between the canoe 
and the tent added the finishing touches 
in making the campers perfectly com- 
fortable. The outfit herewith described 
did very well for three campers without 
crowding. Two paddled while the third 
rested on the outfit in the middle of the 
canoe. By careful packing it was rigged 
up into a very comfortable resting 
lounge, the bedding protecting one from 
the corners of the various camp equip- 
ment. 

C. M. BREDER, JR., New Jersey. 


SHAPING ARROW HEADS 
To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
| N the letter on arrow heads in your 
April number, Mr. J. W. Mclllree of 
Victoria, B. C. wanted to know how 
they were fashioned from flint and I 
would like to add this to the letter by 
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Clark Wissler in answer to the above: 

The American Indian used a charcoal 
fire and a hollow cane for a blowpipe. 
Heating the flint very hot they chipped 
it to the desired shape by means of cold 
water, applying a little at a time until 
the hard substance gradually crumbled 
away. 

Haut HupDSPETH, Texas. 


SHOT GUN ACCURACY 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
it your issue for May of the current 

year there appears an article under 
the above heading which is misleading. 
As an ardent lover of the good old style 
double gun, barrels side by side, I cannot 
refrain from defending it, for they have 
stood by me in weather fair and foul, for 
over fifty years, in all kinds of shooting, 
at all sorts of game, in gauges from 8 
to 28 including many different makes, 
both foreign and domestic. 

The writer in question would try to 
make it appear that all double shot guns 
shoot off center from one or both bar- 
rels, basing his opinion, presumably, on 
the performance of whatever guns he 
may have tested. The very fact of his 
self-confessed deductions proving beyond 
doubt that he never has tried a first class, 
accurate shooter, else he never could have 
come to that conclusion. 

He relates his own experience, attrib- 
uting his misses with different guns, en- 
tirely to the fact that they shoot off 
centre, forgetting altogether that per- 
chance faulty pointing, or an ill-fitting 
stock might be to blame. 

That some guns do shoot off center is 
a well-known fact and no one with ex- 
perience will attempt to deny that.. On 
the other hand, neither will any author- 
ity worth quoting assert that all shot 
guns shoot off centre from one or both 
barrels because that is tantamount to the 
broad and untenable statement that all 
shot guns are defective, for no gun, re- 
gardless of its make, is an honestly and 
accurately made fowling piece that does 
not at least shoot straizht at all sport- 
ing ranges. 

The idea of suggesting casting “on” or 
“off” the stock to rectify the shooting 
of a defective barrel, is too grotesque to 
merit serious consideration, and although 
the writer of the extraordinary article 
may have been measured and fitted by 
foreign experts, that is quite irrelevant 
to the case in point and in no way war- 
rants the broad and unsupportable state- 
ment that all guns shoot off center for 
no one, with any experience in testing 
guns, would accept, at any price, one 
that admittedly shot 2 feet to the right 
of the mark at 40 yards, which is what 
Mr. L. Mitchell-Henry admits his spe- 
cially bored and choked pigeon gun ac- 
tually did. 

If Mr. Mitchell-Henry’s idea is to rec- 
ommend the “Under and Over” gun it 
would seem there should be some better, 
and more straightforward method of do- 
ing so, without maligning and misrep- 
resenting what is universally accepted as 
the best and most serviceable shot gun in 
the world—the good old style, reliable, 


double game gun. 
; GAUCHO. 
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LYNX IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

PPARENTLY the “big cats” still in- 

habit the Adirondacks. A dispatch 
from Upper Jay, dated May 10, has been 
forwarded to me by an old friend who 
says he got it from a New York paper. 
It records that Asher Winch caught a 
Canadian lynx in his trap. It was about 
three feet long. 

Available references say that the 
Johnstown Republican of December 23, 
1908, recorded the killing of a large lynx 
by hunters in Nine Mile Swamp, near 
North Brookfield; that the Randolph 
Register of December 25, 1908, told of 
the killing by hunters of three lynx in 
the Quaker Bridge region by Lockport 
hunters; that the Cooperstown Journal 
of September 4, 1909, reported the kill- 
ing of 5 lynx by a party of hunters in 
a den near Lowville. The last report 
adds: “All were large animals and had 
killed considerable farm stock before the 
den was raided.” 

I have not kept any records since 1910, 
but doubtless the Conservation Commis- 
sion can easily tell what, if any, the 
killings have been since that year. 

JOHN D. WHISH, New York. 


CAMOUFLAGE IN BIRD NATURE 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
Ce. protective coloration 

or mimicry as it exists in bird life 
is one of the most interesting features 
in the study of natural history. 

The ruse is applied to advantage by 
many wild creatures in order to deceive 
the eyes of their enemies. They bring 
into use the natural markings of their 
feathers or the contour of their bodies 
in such a way that they harmonize with 
their immediate surroundings. This 
peculiar trait is not confined to birds 
alone but exhibits itself in striking in- 
stances among animals, reptiles, insects 
and even fish. 

Two distinct and noteworthy examples 
of camouflaging in birds appear in the 
regular habits of the Least Bittern and 
the Great Horned Owls. They excel 
many of their feathered kin in this 
means of deception, not entirely on ac- 
count of the concealing color value of 
their feathers but due to the plan of 
posing in positions that simulate the 
objects by which they are surrounded. 

The Least Bittern’s reed-like color pat- 
tern not only matches his environment of 
the swamps but in addition he imitates 
in pose the vertical growth of the cat- 
tails in the swamp by stretching his 
neck high into the air and remaining 
in this attitude until all danger of his 
being detected has. passed. The accom- 
panying photograph gives an idea of 
this position. The little Bittern especial- 
ly makes an amusing picture, trying to 
present the appearance of a reed in the 
marsh, with its elongated neck and bill 
pointing directly heavenward as if im- 
ploring the powers above for protection. 
However the trick is usually so cleverly 
executed and the color markings of the 
bird conform to its surroundings in such 
a natural manner that it is easily ‘mis- 
taken for a reed even within a few feet. 
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The Great Horned Owl has a similar 
means of making his form take on the 
aspect of a dead branch of a tree. By 
half closing his eyes and tightening 
down the feathers on his body, he can 
so distort his bird-like outline that he 
can readily pass for almost anything but 
the wise and alert bird that he is. 

I have paid particular attention to this 
means of disguise while using one of 
these owls as a lure for attracting crows. 
If the owl is tied fast to a stake and is 
not annoyed for a considerable time he 
will make frantic efforts to escape, but 
if any one happens to approach him he 
immediately. assumes a rigid pose, 
stretching his body, half closing his eyes 
and tightening down all his feathers, 





Note the almost perfect camouflage 


there he will remain until he finds the 
trick has failed, then he again assumes 
his natural position waiting to see what 
will happen next. 

RoBeRT H. ROCKWELL, New York. 


WATSON THE OUTLAW 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
AVING known Edgar Watson and 
his mother before he bezan his life 
of outlawry, I am prompted to write this 
letter. 

His dear old mother was a lady of high 
character, education and refinement, and 
he had a sister, Mrs. Collins, als> a re- 
fined lady. I have been in her home 
times without number as a child and 
a young man. They have long ago 
passed away. His father was a wild, 
fighting character, called “Ring Eyed 
Lige Watson,” so named from a scar 
around one eye, received in some ficht. 
They lived at Ridge Springs, South Car- 
olina, and both Edgar and Mrs. Collins 
were born there. When Ring Eyed Lige’s 
conduct had become unbearable t> Mrs. 
Watson, she took the two. children an] 
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moved t> Florida to live with relatives 
in the southern end of Columbia County, 
where Mrs. Collins was married to a 
man of high character. Edgar Watson 
also married his first wife there. Ed was 
wild and rowdy, fighting on the least prov- 
ocation. He became deeply involved in 
debt here and as a child I remember, on 
a bright moonlight night, seeing him pass 
my home with all his belongings, jump- 
ing his debts. This was in the summer 
of 1886. Nothing was heard from him 
for some time until we heard that he 
had broken jail in Indian Territory 
where he was under sentence of death 
for the murder of the famous outlaw 
Belle Starr. It seemed that she had just 
visited him and after leaving his home 
she had to pass around his field. He 
crossed the field and killed her, was ar- 
rested, tried and convicted, but escaped. 
No one heard any more from him for 
several years, when it was rumored that 
he was in the Ten Thousand Islands of 
Florida. His first wife died in the mean- 
time. 

Some time, about 1904, he moved back 
to Columbia County and he was living 
as a good citizen again. It was not long, 
however, before he was being seen with 
men of not very good reputation. Fin- 
ally he had a difference with Sam Tolan 
over a will, in which Mrs. Tolan had 
willed Watson’s niece some property and 
Tolan would not deliver it. So one day 
Sam Tolan was found murdered in the 
road and his horse was killed also. Wat- 
son was suspected but no direct evidence 
was obtainable and he was turned loose 
again. 

Watson married again and had several 
small children during his stay in Colum- 
bia County. About 1908 Mike Tolan, 
Sam’s brother, was waylaid and mur- 
dered at his mail box and Waston, a 
young boy, his last wife’s brother, Lester 
Cox, and.a negro were arrested and put 
in jail at Lake City, Fla. As there were 
rumors of lynching they were brought 
to Jacksonville for safe keeping. Their 
lawyers got a change of venure and the 
case was tried at Mathison, Fla. They 
were again set free. 

He was told to return to the Ten 
Thousand Islands and stay there, which 
he did. 

Lester Cox, his brother-in-law, later 
murdered an old negro his wife and son- 
in-law, and was arrested, tried and con- 
victed. He was sentenced to life im- 


- prisonment, but he escaped and went 


to Watson. Later he was killed by Wat- 
son, who shot him in a boat and dumped 
him overboard. Watson then reported 
to the sheriff that he had killed Cox and 
the posse went to view the remains. 
For some reason I don’t know just 
why, Watson was killed. They discov- 
ered blood in the boat in which it was 
suspected Cox was killed. It was sup- 
posed that Cox and a negro, who con- 
fessed that they had been hired to kill 
some one to whom Watson owed a debt, 
were also meant to be murdered by Wat- 
son, but the negro got away. This is 
true—I remember the facts, and I have 
always wondered why a man. who had 
had the chances Watson had, could bring 
himself to do the number of cold blooded 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 373) 
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of Yesterday 


N the good old days be- 

fore the War, when men 
shot game instead of ene- 
mies, American sportsmen 


swore by the B.S.A. rifle. 
The unique B.S.A. “Lever 


cocked” air rifle and the 
B.S.A. .22 calibre target 
and sporting rifles, famed 
for their intense accuracy, 
were particularly favored 
by American rifle connoi- 
seurs. 


During the War one great Amer- 
ican apitics maker used 
B.S.A, .22 rifles excl 
testing daly output. 
The War enhanced the already 
splendid reputationoftheB.S.A. 
aw accuracy and pow- 
when power was wanted). 
Mi ions of B.S.A. rifles were 
made for Allied land, sea and 
air forces. 
It was the wm omens BDA. ex- 
perimental work and m ining 
skill which made the 
machine gun the wonderful 
weapon it turned out to be. 


The B.S.A. of today is the re- 
sult of all the endeavor 
that have gone Saas. and first 
fruits of gruelling tests of the 

our announce- 


usively in 


Write for further infor- 
mation and rifle booklets 
sent free upon request. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED | 


J, KANNOFSKY cisss'Btowe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a specia 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and Recalls 
for | furriers and taxidermists. 

363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 
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EVOLUTION 


THE GUN OF TODAY STILL LEAVES MUCH TO BE DESIRED 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF CONVENIENCE AND HANDINESS 


By E. NEWITT 


HILE the rifle has 
been greatly improved 
in every feature which 
makes for power and 
efficiency, is it a just- 
ifiable reflection upon 
the ability of our bal- 
listicians or upon the 
progressiveness of our 
firearms industry that 
the shotgun remains 
very much where it 
was forty years ago? 

The mechanie, it is true, has applied 
breech-loading in single, repeating and 
automatic forms, and smokeless powder 
in many varieties has been adapted to 
shotguns, but can it be said that any- 
thing has been done in any way to adapt 
the gun to these newer propellants, with 
the definite purpose of realizing all the 
possibilities smokeless powders offer? 

From the first, smokeless powders, to 
use an untechnical expression, were 
stronger, and hence could have been made 
to generate the same energy as a charge 
of blackpowder, while occupying consid- 
erably less space, but, as it was too much 
to expect gun makers to alter stabilized 
chamber dimensions to accommodate a 
newcomer with a reputation still to make, 
the powder maker had no alternative but 
to accommodate his powder to the gun, 
which was done by bulking it with some 
inert component which did little more 
than fill space. 

But smokeless powders, in many forms, 
with many virtues, have now been with 
us for nearly 40 years. Their reputation 
is established to a point which has dis- 
placed the use of black gunpowder in 
some countries entirely and seriously 
shaken its pre-eminent position in this, 
and no doubts remain as to the per- 
manence of its position among the util- 
ities of the age. 

Save for the purpose of filling the 
space in a gun chamber, designed for an 
entirely different powder, there has never 
been any necessity for one-third to one- 
half of the bulk of most smokeless pow- 
ders. Condensed smokeless shotgun pow- 
ders, of which Ballistite is one example, 
have indeed also been evolved, and sim- 
ilarly established a reputation which in- 
sures their continued existence. These, 
needless to say, also demand the aid of 
space fillers in the cartridge to accom- 
plish the same purpose as that effected 
by inert material incorporated into the 
bulk powders, hence the necessity for 
special shells with coned base wads, ex- 
tra wads between powder and shot and 
such like expedients which do much to 
discount the many advantages these con- 
densed powders otherwise possess. 

It is perfectly obvious that with pow- 
ders available which, while occupying 
much less space will generate all the 
energy requisite, it is equally possible to 
diminish the external as the internal 
dimensions of the cartridge, provided we 


are prepared to diminish our gun cham- 
ber dimensions as well, and it may easily 
be shown that there are sound reasons 
for considering an evolution such as this. 

The nature and construction of the 
double-barrel gun not lending itself to 
American interchangeable, high - speed 
machine production, United States manu- 
facturers have in the last 20 years or 
so evolved the repeating or pump gun, 
and later, the automatic repeater. 

In view of the diameter and length of 
existing cartridges the length of travel 
of the repeating mechanism renders un- 
avoidable a gun of dimensions which ad- 
mittedly leave much to be desired in 
point of convenience and handiness. To 
this is doubtless due the recurring de- 
mand for 20-bore guns, though it may 
be questioned whether sportsmen have 
correctly expressed their wants or gun- 
makers have correctly interpreted them. 

Sportsmen want a lighter, handier gun 
and not unnaturally ack for the only 
lighter and handier gun of which they 
have knowledge, but in interpreting this 
demand it behooves the maker to consider 
whether this want will be met by any 
gun having materially less shooting po- 
tentialities than a 12-bore. Moreover, 
the length of the 20-bore cartridge is 
the same as that of the 12 and 16-bore, 
and therefore promises little ameliora- 
tion of the difficulty, incidental to the 
length of travel, of the repeating me- 
chanism necessary to handle it. 

The capabilities of a 20-bore are, de- 
spite the asseverations of its votaries, 
not adequate to the general requirements 
of the average sportsman, hence a de- 
mand sufficient to reward the enterprise 
of producing a 20-bore in any shape or 
form is not in the writer’s opinion at 
all likely to materialize. 

Nevertheless, the demand for a lighter, 
handier gun is perfectly legitimate and 
may be adequately met if gunmakers are 
prepared to approach this novel problem 
as one to be solved only by an evolution, 
which in fact is already long overdue. 

Considering it from the sportsman’s 
standpoint and handling it after the 
manner of the modern ballistic engineer, 
we first inquire what is the smallest shot 
charge adequate to general sporting re- 
quirements. The consensus of opinion, 
supported by many experiments at the 
pattern plate, tend to show that one 
ounce of shot will cover sufficient area at 
sufficient density to kill most of the 
winged game of America, while embrac- 
ing the shooting errors of the average 
sportsman. It is well known to ballis- 
ticians that a particular weight of shot 
is more efficiently handled by one par- 
ticular calibre than by any other; experi- 
ments conducted by the writer proved 
that a calibre of .69 (a 12-bore is .726 
and a 16-bore is .671) gives better dis- 
tribution of a one-ounce charge than any 
other calibre which has been produced. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 373) 
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Smashed by 


HE biggest beasts of the 

world drop in their tracks 

from the smashing knock- 

down shock of the Winchester 95. Its 

big, bone-shattering .405 bullet strikes 

with a 3217 foot pound blow. Its 

shock is greater than that of a ton 

and a half weight lifted a foot off the 
ground and suddenly dropped. 


Aim true and there is never need 
of a second shot from a Model 95. 
If you miss, and the beast charges, 
you have the confidence that comes 
from having in your hands the fast- 
est action rifle handling anything like 
this power of cartridge. You can cut 
loose with the remaining four shots 
from the box before the raging beast 
can reach you. In less than three 
seconds you can unchain 16085 foot 
pounds of bone-shattering shock. 


The 300 grain bullet of the .405 
cartridge has a muzzle velocity of 
2197.5 foot seconds, muzzle energy of 
3217.6 foot pounds and strikes at 100 
yards with a 2464.2 foot pound smash. 
The midway trajectory over 100 
yards is 1.04, rising to but 4.72 mid- 
way in its course over a 200 yard 
range. This means practically point 


Model os 
barrel. 


ay ale 
lade for 25-85 ma 


Model 95. Lever Action, Box Maga- 


zine Repeating rifle, solid frame or take-down. 


action sporting rifle handling anything like such lorg and 
:30 Army; 
.203 British; +25 


high powered cartridges. Calibers 
ment Models 1903 and_ 1006; 


and the famous .405 Winchester. 
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.30 Govern- 
ment Model 
1906 Pointed 
Full Patch 


303 405 
British Winchester 
Soft Soft 
Point Point 


These are only a few of the 
many high power cartridges 
for which the Model 95 is 
adapted. Much reduced in 
size. 


The fastest 


.30 Govern- 
Winchester 


a 3217 foot pound shock 


blank shooting up to any distance at 
which game is commonly s-ghted. 

In addition to being chambered for 
its famous .405 cartridge, the Win- 
chester Model 95 can be had cham- 
bered for the .35 Winchester, .30 
Government Model 1906 and the .303 
British. It is the finest and strong- 
est rifle capable of handling these 
high power cartridges, Yet it weighs 
but 84% pounds. 


Boring, Chambering and Rifling 


The barrels are bored to microme- 
ter measurements for the cartridge 
they are meant to shoot. The most 
accurate precision instruments are 
used to produce perfect chambering 
and ball-seating in the chamber. 
There is no play for the cartridge; 
it is a perfect fit—insuring maximum 
velocity and accuracy. 

Twists and other rifling character- 
istics vary with the cartridge and 
bore. In rifling the barrel, the exact 
twist necessary to produce the best 
results with a given cartridge is cal- 
culated with mathematical precision. 
The accuracy of the twist is verified 
by exhaustive practical tests. From 
chamber to muzzle the lands and 


grooves of the rifling are true to 
less than one thousandth of an inch. 


What Means 

This mark on the Winchester bar- 
rel means that the rifle has passed 
the “Winchester Provisional and De- 
finitive Proof” test, having been fired 
many times for smooth action and 
accuracy and strengthened by firing 
25 to 40 per cent excess loads. This 
stamp stands for Winchester’s guar- 
antee of quality with 50 years of the 
best gun-making reputation behind it. 
Your dealer will show you Winches- 

ter Rifles and Ammunition 


Before you take to the woods this 
Fall, get your dealer to show you his 
stock of Winchester Rifles. Leading 
hardware and sporting goods dealers 
in every-community carry Winches- 
ter Arms and Ammunition. They 
will be glad to assist you in selecting 
the Winchester best suited to your 
needs. Upon request we will ‘mail 
you free of charge a complete cata- 
log of Winchester High Power Rifles 
and Ammunition. Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., Dept. 8004, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


me vite, lid frame or take-down, 26-inch 
tion Repeati: 80) me 


Winchester, 82 Winchester 


Sloand 88-55 cartri 


WIN. CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 





FOREST 


- Vacation in the Pine 
Scented Lakelands 


of Canada 


In the “Highlands of Ontario,” 
that wonderful region of scenic 
beauty, you can Fish, Swim, 
Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt — 
spend a vacation you will never 
regret or forget. Mirror-like 
lakes set in the grandeur of 
forests of pine and balsam. 
The purest of air, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, and 
hay fever is unknown. 


Famous Playgrounds for 
Outdoor Men and Women 


“Algonquin Park” — “30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay” — 
“Kawartha Lakes”—““Muskoka 
Lakes” —“Timagami”’ and the 
“Lake of Bays.” Modern 
hotels—or “rough” it if you 
prefer. Any Grand Trunk 
Agent will gladly plan your 
trip for you. Write any of 
the following for descriptive 
literature: 


C. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg., 
* —, m 


. Eastman, Room 510, 294 West Washington St., 
Boston. Mass. 

H. M. Morgan, 1019 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 

City, N. Y. 


J. H. 
A. B. Chown, {270 Broadway, New York ’ 


For adult's, boy’s or girl’s camp sites apply to H. R 
Chariton, General Passenger Department, Montreal. 





ERE is a book that 
snould be in every sports- 
man’s library. Illustrated by 
Briggs the famous 
cartoonist. A live 
~ ebertsising sale of 
fishing, backin the 
boyhood 
™ oh Edition 


THE DAYS OF 
REAL SPORT—FREE 
Tells how to lure game fish. Gives 
| many practical hints and helps on 
oT casting | and angling. Write for it. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10298Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


|} a course. 
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THE WAYS OF ANGLERS 


TO POSSESS THE SKILL TO DROP A FLY IN A CERTAIN SPOT 
IS OF MORE VALUE THAN TO BE ABLE TO MAKE LONG CASTS 


By W. E. WOLCOTT 


HERE are in these 
days many expert and 
enthusiastic anglers, 
and may their num- 
bers increase, who 
maintain that the art- 
ificial fly is the only 
lure that should be 
used in fishing for 
speckled trout. Most 
of them claim that 
they can make as good 

— catches at all times 
and under almost any conditions as the 
bait-fisherman can, and that frequently 
trout will take a fly when all other lures 


| are ignored. Not a few of the enthus- 


iasts go so far as to say that if they 
cannot catch trout with a fly, they will 
not catch them at all. Beyond a doubt 
fly-fishing is the neatest and most sports- 
manlike method of taking trout, and it 
has fittingly-been termed the poetry of 
angling. 


LTHOUGH fly-fishing is one of the 
most fascinating of outdoor pas- 
times, there is a large class of proficient 
anglers who do not believe in restricting 
their resources to this mode of luring 
the speckled beauties. They are skillful 
in handling the fly and disposed to give 
it the preference when they think noth- 
ing will be lost by so doing, but they do 
not hesitate to resort to the use of bait 
when conditions appear to warrant such 
Such anglers may very ap- 
propriately be styled eclectic fishermen. 
They admit that better results can often 
be obtained with artificial flies than with 


: anything else, but they also know that 


sometimes the trout will refuse to come 
to the surface of the water after them, 
and perhaps sinking the flies may prove 
equally ineffectual. At such times the 
eclectic angler will not disdain to try 
some other means of tempting S. fonti- 
nalis, preferring to sacrifice sentiment 
so far as articificial flies are concerned, 
rather than return home with an empty 
creel. 


. is in fishing for big speckled trout, 


if we believe what the eclectic angler 
tells us, that the bait most frequently 
accomplishes what the artificial fly has 
failed to do. That large trout are some- 
times taken with a fly cannot be denied, 
but many fishermen who profess to know 
what they are talking about, declare 
that as a rule bait is preferable. In 
other words, they say that the big trout 
which rises to a fly will almost invariably 
take a bait equally as well, if a tempting 
morsel is properly presented, and they 
claim to have learned by practical ex- 
perience that good fish can sometimes be 
taken by using a small minnow, a chub’s 
tail or even angle-worms where fly-fish- 
ing in the same spot has proved ineffec- 
tual. Maybe the larger trout are so lazy 
they prefer the bigger lure. 


]* is rarely essential to make extremely 
long casts while trout fishing in Ad- 
irondack waters. It is better for the 
angler to approach as near as caution 
will permit to the place where he has 
seen a trout rise or where he believes one 
to be lying, before making his cast. To 
possess the skill to drop one’s flies gently 
in the precise spot where it is desirable 
to have them fall, is of far more practical 
value in every-day fishing than the abil- 
ity to break the long-distance casting rec- 
ord. Most experienced fly-fishermen will 
probably agree that it is best, just and 
equitable that in fly-casting tournaments 
the test of skill should hinge upon the 
dexterity of a competitor in accurately 
placing his flies at a given distance, say 
from 40 to 75 feet, rather than the abil- 
ity, perhaps in a measure because of the 
construction of rod or line, to hurl them 
a little further than any one else. For 
ordinary fishing on the rifts of Adiron- 
dack streams, 40 feet of line is ample, 
and more often a less amount is required. 
Occasionally on a bright day, while fly- 
casting on a shallow lake or over a cold 
bed of spring hole, it may be desirable 


to use more than 40 feet, but even then 


great care should be exercised not to let 
out more than is absolutely necessary. 
The angler who attempts to swing more 
line than he can readily handle will in- 
variably find himself seriously handi- 
capped in fishing not only because of the 
extra risk which he takes of having his 
flies entangled in the shrubbery or the 
branches of overhanging trees, but on ac- 
count of his inability to drop his flies in 
the exact place where he wishes to, and 
the additional fact that any undue slack- 
ness in the line will render the hooking 
of a trout difficult. 


i of the most important lessons to 
be learned by the beginner in ang- 
ling for brook trout is how to hook the 
fish when he rises to the lure. The trout 
must be fastened promptly, especially in 
fly-fishing. This does not mean to yank 
him out of the water, but simply to set 
the hook firmly into his jaw. Do not 


* wait until the trout has time to discover 
‘that a fraud has been perpetrated as 


the hook will be instantly ejected. It is a 
pretty safe rule to strike the trout as soon 
as you realize he has struck your fly. To 
properly fasten a trout the so-called 
“wrist-knack,” which all successful fly- 
fishermen must acquire, is very import- 
ant. Proficient anglers, men of acknowl- 
edged literary ability, have essayed to 
impart to the world at large the real 
secret of the wrist knack, but while their 
descriptions appear graphic to the ini- 
tiated the tyro often finds it extremely 
hard to put what they say into practical 
operation. It is equally difficult for the 
expert angler to show the beginner just 
how the act is performed and- illustrate 
it and explain it so clearly that he can- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 369) 
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FOR HOT 
WEATHER 
FISHING— 
PULL THIS PAST THEIR NOSE 


When the shallows warm up during the hot summer days and the bass hunt the cool spring holes or deep 
pools, the muskallonge, pike and pickerel are sluggish and lazy—all the game fish seem to be eternally hard to 
interest in your lures—your stringer is empty—your temper a bit ruffled—the “darned lake is fished out any- 
way” you think—THEN cast out a PFLUEGER LUMINOUS TANDEM SPINNER across the pool—let it 
sink down where the bass are lying close to the bottom—reel in fairly slow—set the hook and play your fish. 
If there is a fish in the waters you cover with your Pflueger Tandem Spinner, you'll get that fish because they 
cannot resist the spinning flash of this winning lure. There is a distinct and peculiar flash of light shafts 
thrown by the Pflueger Tandem Spinner that brings the strike when other lures fail. This broken flash that is 
so attractive to the game fish is produced by the spinner blades spinning in opposite directions—a something 
different flashing invitation that no other spoon, spinner or artificial lure can shoot out to the fish. 

There is hardly a seasoned angler who does not carry a selection of different sized Pflueger Tandem 
Spinners in his tackle box, and the fisherman who does carry them is always the chap who gets the fish when 
they are hard to get—when the fish are supposed to be “off the feed” and you cannot raise a strike—then is a great 
time to surprise yourself by using this strike producing, stringer filling lure. aa 

For late evening or night fishing the luminous under blades of the sa: 

Pflueger Tandem Spinner throw a phosphorous glow that is especially attract- 
ive and wonderfully effective—it shows up like the darting swim of a large 
shiner and is a killing lure for fishing at this time. When the water is 
roughened by a fair breeze or on a cloudy day the Pflueger Tandem Spinner 
takes a second place to no other lure as a strike producer. The smaller 
sizes for casting—larger sizes for trolling. 


ASK YOU R DEALER To show you a complete set 

of Pflueger Luminous Tan- 
dem Spinners and make a selection of the sizes most suited for the kind of 
fishing you intend doing. Every genuine PFLUEGER LUMINOUS TAN- 
DEM SPINNER carries our name “Pflueger” on the blade and is backed 
by our “guarantee without time limit” to be right in material and workman- 
ship, which means that it could not be made better. The fact that this lure 
is so popular and effective has caused imitation—if you are offered some- 
thing “just as good” remember “there ain’t no such animal” and insist upon 
getting the original which is backed by fifty-five years’ effort to make tackle 
that cannot be imitated either in value as a fish lure, in honest workmanship 
or high class material. Should your dealer be out of stock, send direct to 
us basing your order on the following suggestions: 

For fly casting for bass or trout size 3/0, 30c, or size 2/0, 35c. For 
bait casting for bass, wall-eye pike, pike or pickerel, size 1/0, 40c, or size 1, 
50c, size 1 also good for trolling for bass. For trolling for muskallonge, 
pike or pickerel, size 2, 60c, or size 3, 75c. No war tax. Delivery guaranteed. 
postpaid. 


’ Are you landing your share 
HOW S YOUR LUCK? of the big ones? Are you 
getting a full measure of sport out of playing the game fish right? Do you 
know where to look for the game bass, fast fighting trouts, wily musky? You can learn all this and.a heap 
more good fishin’ information by reading PFLUEGER’S TIPS ON TACKLE, a pocket-sized book on fishing 
that we will be pleased to send you free of all cost if you write,in and ask for it. Chapters on all phases of 
game fishing, written by the leading authorities—dope that will make your fishing better, your pleasures along 
lake and stream waters more enjoyable and give you a working knowledge of gam: fish, their habits and 
peculiarities—things that are interesting to every angler. Write today because the big edition is going fast and 
you ought to have your copy to help boost your average this season. 


ENTERPRISE MEG. CO. vevt.21. AKRON, OHIO 


(THE PFLUEGERS’) 





ITHACA WINS 


Se TCR ee EO le 


comers, in- 
cpiee profession- 
it proves the 
truth of the Com- 
missioner's state- 

ment that an 

man can br 

more targets 


Ithaca. 
Catalog Free. 
Singles, $107.11, i 
= tax, el 


up. 

Doubles, $34.78, in- 

cluding war tax, and 

up. 

Address Box 25 
ITHACA GUN 
co. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


and Kampit 


Comfort clothes for vacation wear. 
Send for free 1919 Style Book describing gar- 
lm §=or ments for men and women. 
Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory St., 


Koosy-oonek 


-. (ask an Eskimo) will not be able to work his 
black magic on your camping trip this 
summer if you plan it with the aid of the 


Harvard Travellers’ Club ‘Handbook of 
Travel.” Leading sportsmen and explorers 
of America here present the results of their 
years on mountain trails. You need the 
book in your library and in your knapsack. 
The price is $2.50. 


Inquire at your bookseller’s. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


19 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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AFTER GOAT IN ALASKA 


DWELLING AMONG THE PEAKS OF ALMOST INACCESSIBLE MOUNT- 
AINS THIS STRANGE ANIMAL FURNISHES MUCH EXCITEMENT 


By ROBERT E. MCGLASHAN 


HIS was my third 
trip after mountain 
goats, but as yet I 
had never seen one. 
Two friends and I 
arrived in Frosty 
Bay, forty miles 
south of Wrangell, 
Alaska, late one aft- 
ernoon, about the 
fifth of December, 
on board the gas 
boat Bayfield. 

Of the three hunters on board I alone 


| was destined to meet with success on 
| this occasion. 
| down to this bay in the teeth of the 


We had worked our way 


winter storms, landing several times en 
route, but seeing no signs of goats. 
A huge mountain, heavily timbered 


| nearly to the summit, loomed up on the 


north side of the bay. It did not ap- 
pear to be a promising location for 
goats, so I decided to start early in the 


| morning to try and reach another moun- 
| tain inland from the head of the bay, 


while my partners ascended the one near 
at hand. 
On this occasion I had two Savage 


| rifles, a very reliable 303 special eight 


and half pound gun, which I had owned 
for some time, and a new twenty-two 


| high power, just as I had received it 


from the hardware store, with its fac- 
tory sights and heavy, unadjusted trig- 
ger pull. Intending to look only for 
signs and not expecting to see any goats, 
{ decided to take the lighter rifle. 

I set out at dawn and by eleven o’clock 
had arrived near enough to my objec- 
tive point to see that it was not nearly 
as promising as it had appeared in the 
distance. By this time I had reached 
a position where I could see the north 
side of the big mountain by the bay. 
From this side it had a very different 
appearance. Ledges and terraces suc- 
ceeding one another up to timber line, 
above which were several steep rock 
slides. Knowing that my friends, from 
their starting pcint, would be very un- 
likely to find this section of the moun- 
tain, I decided to ascend and explore 
it myself. 

I, accordingly, began and, after one 
hour’s stiff climbing, found myself in a 
whirling snow storm. Another half hour 
of ascent and I discovered in the rapidly 
accumulating snow, the fresh tracks of 
a large goat. He was on the move and 
traveling along the mountain side. I 
followed him as fast and cautiously as 
possible, experiencing no difficulty as the 
track followed old trails’ along the 
benches and crossing now and then a 
timbered spot. I feared that he had 
winded me, but as the storm increased 
and the tracks turned up the mountain 
into timber, I judged from what I had 
been told of their habits when alarmed, 
that he was unaware of my presence. 

I followed cautiously, watching in- 


tently and hoping every minute to catch 
sight of the animal, when I arrived at 
my first serious obstacle. The tracks 
we were following went along a bench 
at the top of a perpendicular cliff to 
the top of a sort of trough in the rocks, 
sloping at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, down to another bench about 
forty feet below, where they ended with 
but a few scant inches for a foothold, 
before dropping over another sheer 
precipice of one-hundred and fifty or 
two hundred feet. The goat had deliber- 
ately sat himself down in this trough 
and slid to the bottom. 

To attempt to follow him by that route 
would have been suicide for me and as 
I stood peering down through the fall- 
ing snow, in an endeavor to see whether 
he had turned to right or left, I saw 
the goat. There he stood not more than 
one-hundred feet from me, on a narrow 
shelf; his head and neck hidden by a 
twisted tree trunk, but the rest of him 
in full view, white and shaggy as a 
polar bear. 

The little stranger I was carrying 
came to my shoulder, the bead found the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 384) 
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Copyright 
1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


AY, you'll have a streak of smokeluck that'll put pep-in-your- 
smokemotor, all right, if you'll ring-in with a jimmy pipe or 
cigarette papers and nail some Prince Albert for packing! 

Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to high-spot- 
smoke-joy until you can call a pipe or a home made cigarette by its 
first name, then, to hit the peak-of-pleasure you land square on that 
two-fisted-man-tobacco, Prince Albert! 

Well, sir, you'll be so all-fired happy you'll want to get a photo- 
graph of yourself breezing up the pike with youf smokethrottle wide 
open! Quality makes Prince Albert so different, so appealing. 
And, P. A. can’t bite or parch. Both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! 

Right now while summer’s young you get out your old jimmy 
pipe or the “papers” and land on some P. A. for what ails your 
particular smokeappetite ! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red s, tidy red 
tins, handsome pound and half pound tin humidors—and—that classy, 
—- pound crystal glass humidor with sponge moistener top that 
the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Mr. Sportsman is the boot you’ve been 
ae len od pliable that you can tramp all day init without get gy 
footsore; built to give you years of gruelling service. 


'R ussells “Ike 
Walton’ 


x nea ae wi 
ficken eas ae for Gat. 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


Wisconsin 


law “BE 


IDO YOU KNOW 


that for just 10 cents a day 
you can give a child 
to France? 


The men of France have died fighting our battles. 
The women and children of France are left to bear the 
burden. 

$36.50 a year, added to the small allowance of the 
French Government, will save a child for the new 

§ France. Will you subscribe $.10 a day, $3 a month, 

$36.50 a year; payable monthly, quarterly or yearly. 

Every penny of the money collected goes to the chil- 
dren. Expenses are paid from a separate fund 

Prove your patriotism by ge wd immediately, prac- 
tically and personally, our ally, 

Ten Cents a day means little io = a grate- 
ful letter comes from some little child in Wrenes you 
will know how much it means there. 


% $ .10 keeps a child 1 day $36.50 keeps a child 1 yr. 
3.00 ** Se a 73.50 “ Se a ee 


for a pr aged . 


myself years 
.. children in their own 
to give homes for .... years 
enclose herewith $ in = payment for the 
above and — myself to give the remainder in 
CROSS OUT THE PA 
GRAPHS YOU DON’T ACCE :PT 


1 promise to give the same amount next year. | wish 
to know the name and address of the child or children. 


own home for .... 


pledge — 


Address 


Checks should be drawn to ‘“‘THE FATHERLES: 
CHILDREN OF FRANCE COMMITTEE” and mailed 
to the Chicago Treasurer, DAVID R. FORGAN, Room 
741 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Even if fish aren’t biting, an “Old Town” 
gives pleasure and exercise to keep you fit. 
Be outdoors all you can. Outdoor life made 
our soldiers ready to win. 
“Paddle your own canoe 
—and be sure it’s an ‘Old 
Town’.” Send for catalog. 
OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 


897 Fourth St. 
Old Town, Maine 
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NOTES ON THE WET FLY 


THERE ARE TIMES WHEN TROUT WILL TAKE A SUNKEN FLY 
MORE FREELY THAN ONE PRESENTED ON THE SURFACE 


By LADD PLUMLEY 


T is the notion of 
many fly fishermen 
that dry fly fishing 
is the modern stunt 
in angling and that 
to be in fashion in 
fly fishing you 
should use that lure. 
But dry fiy fishing 
is not modern and 
has been followed 
for very many 
years... Long before 

the dry fly, as a distinct and definite 
mode of angling, received much attention 
on the part of sporting writers, the use 
of the dry fly—under certain conditions 
—was general with many fly fishermen, 
both in England and in this country. You 
will find the use of the dry fly advocated 
even in such rather ancient compendiums 
of fishing as “The American Angler’s 
Book,’ by Thaddeus Norris, and the 
first edition of that book was published 
in 1864. 

Forty and more years ago I took 
trout with a dry fly over smooth pools, 
and the occasional use of the dry fly was 
general on the part of many anglers. 
But at that time the dry fly was not in 
use solely by itself but was combined 
with the wet fly. When deemed pro- 
ductive we used one mode or the other, 
as conditions required. And this it 
would seem, even at present, is the most 
rational method for obtaining the best 
results, for there are times when trout 
will take a sunken fly more freely than 
a fly presented on the surface. 

It may be asked what is a wet fly? 
And just as a dry fly is constructed so 
that it floats on the surface, its wet 
brother is dressed in a manner so that 
almost immediately it sinks below the 
water. This is attained with delicate 
hackles and light body and wings, and, 


| generally, with material that absorbs 
| moisture. 


For the best results, the wet fly should 


| be presented in much the same manner 


as when presenting the dry fly. This 
mode of fishing with the wet fly is not 
at all usual, and yet, if followed, will at 
times bring the most splendid sport. The 
dry fly fisherman wades against the 
water and he casts his single fly up- 
stream and never down. There are ex- 
cellent reasons for this procedure, as 
trout have not yet developed eyes in 
their tails and always rest with their 
heads against the current. The ap- 
proach, therefore, toward a trout’s rear 
instead of toward its head will be less 
likely to disturb the fish. It would seem 
that with the use of any lure whatever 


| the angler should always wade and cast 


his lure upstream and not down. 
Again, the study of the history of up- 
stream, against the current, fishing will 
prove that the mode has been practiced 
for very many years by thé most suc- 


cessful fly fishermen. For instance, it 
is strongly advocated by Stoddart, the 
celebrated Scottish fly fishing expert, for 
clear and low streams, and as early as 
1850 or thereabouts. But it is true that, 
until quite lately, the use in wet fly 
fishing of the down stream method has 
been almost universal. 

The flies of the down stream, wet fly 
fisherman are generally attached by con- 
spicuous loops on both the fly strand 
of gut, as well as on the leader. A little 
consideration will show that this prac- 
tice with two or more flies in wet fly 
fishing, and the conspicuous loops, is one 
of the reasons, perhaps the most im- 
portant reason, aside from the down- 
stream mode of fishing, why dry fly 
fishing is considered by many experts 
to take the largest fish of any water.. 

There can be no question but that up- 
stream fly fishing, wet or dry, is more 
creel-filling than the down stream mode, 
and, of course, the dry fly cannot be used 
except as an upstream lure. And there 
can be no question that the less com- 
plicated and less conspicuous the attach- 
ment of flies to tackle, the more trout 
productive will be the efforts of the fish- 
erman. These things seem axiomatic; 
they do not seem to be open to any argu- 
ment whatever. 

At the present time most American fly 
fishermen obtain their sport in waters 
that are much fished and where trout 
are educated as to man’s devices for tak- 
ing them. The time has gone, never 
to return, when the fly fisherman can 
productively slosh heavily downstream, 
casting three flies here and there, as if 
he were casting pork-rind for pickerel. 
If he desires even a few trout he must 
change his methods and change them 
radically. 

Wet fly fishing, when pursued scien- 
tifically, will prove very profitable as to 
the number as well as to the size of the 
catch. The following suggestions are the 
results of many years of careful study 
at the streamside, where I have fre- 
quently spent a full fishing season. I 
might say that during the past five years 
I have taken, by the modes described, a 
very large number of trout, both brown 
and native, and for the waters fished 
rae of them of the first trouty magni- 
tude. 


N wet fly fishing it is important to 
have the leader of a correct length 
and tapered to the most tenuous and 
siender gut which can be used with 
safety. After much experimentation the 
following leader is suggested for this 
work. It should be from seven and one- 
half to eight feet long, this length for a 
nine foot rod, the rule being that the 
leader should be a foot or so shorter 
than the rod. For in netting a big 
trout a longer leader is dangerous, as a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 370.) 
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ALL YOU NEED 
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a 
ne —_— 


we 


Just a fist full of efficiency — small enough 
to carry in one pocket, yet they will get you © 
more fish than a tackle box full of ordin- 


ary lures, 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


are now in their fourth season, and if you have not 
already tied up. to them you had better give yourself the 
once over and see what is wrong—then get a set or 
two of these lures and you will be fixed for any kind of 
water you may want to fish. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AL FOSS, 1726-1736 Columbus Road, CLEVELAND, O.. 





Hudson River 


hy Daylight 


SERVICE DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 


Majestic Palisades and great, green 
Highlands, Catskill Mountains and 
rolling countryside—an ever-vary- 
ing panorama of scenic delight on 
the Day Line trip between New 
York and Albany. 


Ideal Route to Vacation Resorts. 


The steamers are big, fast and cool 
with comfortable chairs, fine music 
and good restaurant. Direct rail 
connections to the Catskills, Berk- 
shires,Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake 
George, etc. All through rail 
tickets between New York and 
Albany accepted. 


Attractive one day outings, New 
York to Bear Mountain, West 
Point, Newburgh and Poughkeepsie 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. ‘These pillows have 
removable wash covers and are SANITARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, 17 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. S. A. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. 
Catalog Free. 
“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS’ 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Made Only By Athol, es 


Athol Manufacturing Co., 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 11725.5224 N-Halsted 
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ON THE ONE DAY HIKE 


NO CAMPING TRIP AFOOT SHOULD BEAR THE NAME OF 
HIKE UNLESS AT LEAST ONE MEAL IS COOKED OUTDOORS 


By JULE MARSHALL 


HE war has’ brought 

out the word “hike.” 
The soldier-hikes have 
made the word com- 
mon and _ attractive, 
perhaps also the ex- 
ercise itself. I find 
people everywhere 
talking about hiking 
and on questioning 
them learn that it is 
a walk that is contem- 
plated, probably in the 
park. 

To out-of-door people a hike means a 
camping trip a-foot, not in the city but 
out in the country. Hark, a moment, to 
NESSMUK the pioneer of outers: 


“For brick and mortar breed filth and 
crime, 
With a pulse of evil that throbs and 
beats; 
And men are withered before their 
prime 
By the curse paved in with the lanes 
and streets. 


And lungs are poisoned and shoulders 
bowed, 
In the smothering reek of mill and mine; 
And death stalks in on the struggling 
crowd— 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and 
pine.” 


With this warning in mind, we must 
shun the confines of office and factory 
and seek the freedom of hill and dale. 
If we must endure the mechanical side 
of life for five and one-half days of the 
week, let us spend our “rest billet” out 
with natural things. 

Various parts of the country are more 
or less favorable to the enjoyment of 
different forms of outdoor sports but all 


7] 7) 7] . vee 


“KRAEMER WEAR" POTS (Tinned) 


Cry, 
FLouR 


Bread 


of the country lends itself to hiking. 
Among the first things that hikers will 
unconsciously enjoy will be the beauty 
of the scenery, the hills and valleys the 
sky, the general color scheme and the 
enchantment of distance. Then will come 
the observance of detail in the trees, the 
flowers, berries, birds and their songs, 
the brooks and their exposition of geology 
and in all the gladness of feeling the 
soft earth under foot. 

Anybody can hike. It does not require 
an elaborate outfit in the line of wearing 
apparel or other equipment. Anything 
you have goes into the outfit, especially 
at first, until you see how you like it. 
Uncle Sam has furnished many a man 
with the proper hiking costume during 
the last two years. And many a woman 
now has an old suit on hand cut on mili- 
tary lines, just the thing for the hike. 

The best clothing for hiking is the 
army uniform or the type worn by hunt- 
ers, which should consist of a lightweight 
woolen shirt, riding breeches, puttees, 
waterproof shoes, a sleeveless sweater, 
mackinaw and cap. Underwear, as well 
as the outerclothing, are regulated by the 
seasons. For the woman, a middy blouse, 
wide corduroy skirt, high shoes with low 
heels, sport coat and the overseas type 
of cap. Do not wear rubber soled canvas 
shoes. Rather wear good stout leather 
shoes with rubber heels. 


OW a hike is no hike at all unless 
Net least one meal is cooked outdoors. 
So we are ready for equipment. The 
best carry-all is the light pack or ruck- 
sack. This is carried on the back by 


means of shoulder straps. It is pur- 
chasable in almost any department or 
sportings goods store but is very easily 
made at home. A continuous strip of 
light weight khaki drill, 18 in. wide when 
stitched together will. form front, bot- 


(wipe TOP) 
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For BAG 


ARMY PANNIKIN (ALUMINUM) 
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Foop BaGs (coTTON SHEETING) 
Camping ware and food necessities for the man who carries his house on his back 
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CIGARETTES 


AMELS are in a class by themselves—easily 

the most refreshing, the most likable cigarette 
you ever smoked. You can prove that! Simply 
compare Camels puff-by-puff with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! Put quality, flavor and 
cigarette satisfaction to the test! 


Made to meet your taste, Camels never tire it, no 

matter how liberally you smoke them. The expert 

blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic to- 

baccos makes Camels delightful—so full-bodied, 
yet so fascinatingly smooth and mellow-mild. Every time 
you light one you get new and keener enjoyment! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after-taste or any 
unpleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels as unusual as 
they are enjoyable. 


a package In fact, Camels appeal to the most fastidious smoker in so 
Camels are sold everywhere many new ways you never will miss the absence of cou- 
in scientifically sealed pack- pons, premiums or gifts. You I ll prefe iP C ame J Qu ality / 


eges of 20 cigarettes or ten 
packages (200 cigarettes) in 
a glassine - paper - covered 
carton. We strongly recom- 
mend this carton fcr the 
home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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More American 
Reserve Power 


Painted for Remington UMC 
by Fs X. Leyendecker 


‘T HE strength that comes from the hills was never worth 
more in this country than it is today. Both to the man 
himself and to all about him. 


No poison-pollen of Old World imperialism gone to seed can 
contaminate—nor any attempt of crowd-sickened collectivism 
undermine—the priceless individualism of the American who 
truly keeps his feet on the earth. 


emingto 
RUG CON 
for Shooting Right 


Are you one of America’s five million hunters ? Are you planning a trip to the 
hills this Fall for big game — and reserve power ? 
Our Service Department will be glad to help you complete your arrangements —— 


tell you what to take, if you wish suggestions — report on good hunting districts— 
give addresses of best hunting camps, outfitters and guides, with their rates. 


For many years we have maintained this free service to sportsmen, through the 
nation-wide Remington Cc organization. Now we are an ever 
equipped to help you in your hunting. 

Or ask your local dealer, the alert Remington UMC merchant— one of more than 
82.700 in this country —whose store is your community Sportsmen's Headquarters. 


Guides, Outfitters and Camp Proprietors—Write for 
registration blank for Remington UMC free service. 


THE REM:NGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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tom, back and cover flap. Two webb 
belts, such as are worn by the soldiers, 
when fastened at one point in the middle 
of the top of the back and the two lower 
opposite points of the bottom form the- 
shoulder straps. Tie strings will hold 
the flap in front. The pack sack can be 
made as finely as you wish it, with in- 
serted sides, taped edges, outside pockets. 
and adjustable straps. Everything in 
hiking is a matter of individual taste. 
Hiking, as well as all of the outdoor 
sports, exercises one’s individuality. 
Into this pack may go whatever pots 
and utensils you may care to borrow from 
the kitchen. Just take the things you 
would absolutely need, such as coffee pot, 


-extra small pot, sauce pan, fry pan, cups, 


plates, knives, forks and spoons. Any- 
thing will serve the purpose until you 
can’t resist buying the proper outfit. And 
the latter is inexpensive too. 

Let us open the pack sack in the corner 
yonder. It belongs to a couple who spend 
every week-end out of doors. Here is a 
set of small food bags of various sizes 
according to the proportionate bulk of 
food stuffs. They resemble duffle bags in 
shape, with straight sides, inserted bot- 
toms and throats with tie strings. They 
are made of closely woven, white cotton 
sheeting (balloon silk) and are neatly 
labeled with the name of the ingredient. 
The salt and pepper bag is a two-in-one 
holder. It is stitched up the center in 
order to divide the condiments. The 
utensil bag is a series of three pockets, 
one each for knives, spoons and forks, 
with pot lifter, can opener, etc., divided 
among the rest. This bag is rolled and 
tied. Here is.a bag, shaped like a large 
envelope, containing maps, note books, 
pencils, etc. Another small but elongated 
bag contains “fire dogs.” These as well 
as the pots are “housed” in bags to pre- 
vent the pot black from smearing soot on 
everything else. The “fire dogs” are in- 
dispensable. These are made (as illus- 
trated) of bands of soft iron 3/32 in. 
thick and % inch wide. The over-all 
length of each dog, folded, is 16 in. and 
the legs about 10 in. The “fire dogs” 
can be bought for a dollar or made for 
25 cents. 

The pot bag contains three bail- 
handled pails together with two cups, all 
nesting inside the largest pail which is 
nine inches in diameter and eight inches 
high. The pots are of heavy block re- 
tinned steel but light in weight. These 
are found in the kitchenware section of 
any department store and are known as 
“Kraemer. wear.” One of the smaller 
pots can be used for either tea or coffee. 
No spout is necessary. 

While the inside of the pots should be 
kept spotlessly clean, it is useless to try 


Containers for some essentials 
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Charles Cottar’s Faith Ys know what the go- 


‘ rilla is—the huge, silent 
in the uncanny man-monkey who 
-250-3000 Sav oie 
age ier African jungle as Imbrie to announce that out of -2,894 
swiftly and eet asa manuscripts submitted to their Fish Story 


i through th 
gies ae oe Sank, It is a great pleasure for Abbey & 
shadow. You know that gun barrels have ie Contest, the following were successful 


in earning awards:— 


been bent by his black, hairy, wire-sinewed 
fingers—have been crushed by his ghastly, 
protruding fan You know his super 
natural vitality, his fiendish intelligence and 
his horrible vindictiveness when attacked. 


Even the lion fears him. He’s the most 
unnerving epeion a hunter can face. 


Why was it 


when Charles Cottar, the 


American big-game hunter, tracked the 


the dense, tropical East 


through 
bush, the rifle he deliber- 


ately selected from his arsenal for this nerve-straining, 
hair-raising, desperate work, was his .250-3000 Savage ? 

Think itover. And remember that this same 6-shot re- 
peater weighs i pounds—that it has a point-blank 


of over 


ards—that it is accurate enough to 


e“possibles” at yardsandthatit kicksatall. 
See it at your dealers; get the “feel” of it in your own 


hands or write us for particulars. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Sharon, Pa. 


PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 
HUNTERS and RIFLEMEN 


c. T. Bevis, M.Sc., Ph.D., and Jno, A, 
Donovan, M.D., F.A.C.S8. 


The Most Practical Up-to-the-minute Book 
published on the subject; scientific, yet clear 
and simple. 

Do your own figuring, and have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are absolutely 
right. All necessary tables. 

very problem that comes up in the life 
of every rifle and hunter is worked out ac- 
cording to formula, so that the reader may 
see exactly how to do it. Everything in 
ballistics is served. Be your own authority. 


Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid 


BEVIS & DONOVAN 


F & S, Phoenix Bldg. . Butte, Montana * 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Fa. 


50 Church Street, New York Cit, 


Manufacturers of Hi-Power and Small 


Calibre Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols 


and Ammunition 


250-3000 Savage Rifle, take down model, 22- 
inch tapered round barrel with integral 
sight base. Checked extra full pistol grip 
and forcarm, checked trigger. Corrugated 
steel shot gun buttplate. Commercial silver 
bead front and flat-topped wind-gauge sport- 
ing rear sights. Weight about 7 ibs. . 


Just Out! 


New 36 Page 


Revised Catalog 
Outfits 


MONEY IW — 
Poultry Advocate year 

Great Rabbit Book 25c 
ou and book 65c 


POULTEY ADVOCALL, Dept. 473 SYRACUSE,N.Y. 


1st er ae B. Cunningham, Burton, 


io. 

2nd PRIZE—Carl D. Schunk, 218 Albe- 
marle Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

8rd PRIZE—James C. Maxwell, 394 Mass- 
achusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

4th PRIZE—C. W. Mills, Sodus, N. Y. 

5th PRIZE—M. M. Scheid, M.D., Rosen- 
dale,- Wis. 

6th PRIZE—Paul Fugler, 237 Talbot 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

7th rae V. Triplett, 1540 
Frederica St., Owensboro, Ky. 

8th PRIZE—Robert B. Peck, 39 Cam- 
bridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

9th PRIZE—Thos. McB. Fast, Hotel 
Selby, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

10th PRIZE—Dr. A. K. P. Harvey, 1025 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

llth PRIZE—Esther. E. Shoemaker, Vine- 


and, N. J. 

12th PRIZE—Frederick L. Coe, 122 Howe 
St., New Haven, Conn. 

13th PRIZE—Mrs. Minnie E. Brown, 704 
Fifth Ave., East Williston, N. D. 


So many stories of merit were received 
that the judges have made twelve addi- 
tional awards of $5.00 each to the follow- 
ing contestants :— 


Alexander Yearly, 3rd, 5 Builders Ex- 
change Bldg., Baltimore, Md, 

Robert Ammerman, 430 So. 2nd St., 
West, Missoula, Mont. 

Lt. Ory J. Armstrong, Co. A, 127th 
Inf., A. P. O. 784, A. E. F. 

R. W. Swearingen, Lt. Pay Corps, 
U. 8. N., P. 0. Box 871, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

~~ P. Thorson, Box 396, Madison, 


inn, 

E. F. Lapham, 410-418 So. Michigan 
Blvd.; Chicago, IIl. 

E. A. Brininstool, 3010. Hobart Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

John Gill, Third and Adler St., Port- 
land, Ore. 

P. ©. Kuegle, Buckeye Land Co., 
Youngstown, 0. 

Hubert C. Norton, 83 Pearl St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

L. J. Tansey, 113 No. St. Peter St., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Emery A. Peffley, Thornton, Ark. 


Then, there were those good sportsmen 
who almost landed a prize. To them we 
wish to say “Tough luck!” and express 
our admiration for the fine efforts they 
made, knowing at the same time that these 


. contributors will view their good though 


losing fight with the same philosophy that 
comes to their comfort when a “big one” 
gets away. 

And to all of the 2,894 contributors goes 
our deep appreciation of their inspiring, 
wholesome angling spirit. Oh! it’s a great 
game! 


Abbey & Imbrie 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 Warren St., New York 
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Announcing the new EVEREADY LIBERTY Daylo 


Avoid vacation accidents, increase comfort and pleasure. 


Double the number of 


your happy vacation hours 
With_a “Liberty” Daylo 


is named the Liberty because it leaves a 
the hands free—can be clipped over your 
belt, or slipped over a button. Get one 
NOW for your vacation. Two handsome 
styles, gn metal and full nickel, fitted with 
a long-lived Tungsten battery. 


Eveready dealersfrom coast 
to coast are demonstrating 
this New Daylo NOW, 
the best all-around light 
Eveready hasever produced 


The light that says: 
Bi There it is ! = Ready to Hang on Button or Hool:. 


[eacy to hang on your belt. 
=o “2 614A 


Fishing and Canoeing ||| ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


on the beautiful Lakes and 
Rivers of New Brunswick. TAXIDERMIST 
Salmon and Trout Fishing. . 
Guides with complete Outfits 

furnished. 


Write for particulars. 
J. Harold McMurray, Secty. 


The New Brunswick Guides Assoc. 


FREDERICTON, N. B. 753 East 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to keep the smoke-black off the outside 
and a good reason for leaving it on is 
that it prevents rust. In the pot bag, 
also, are two army pannikins made of 
aluminum. These are used for fry pan 
and platter, while the covers are used for 
side dishes. The pannikins have long 
handles and hinges which clamp over the 
covers, making fine receptacles for carry- 
ing meat while on the hike. During din- 
ner, the panniken holds your “platter 
luncheon” which, if it becomes at all cool- 
ed, can be placed back on the “fire dogs” 
for a warming. Pannikins can be bought 
new or in stores carrying reclaimed army 
goods. : 

Other necessary articles of the pack 
sack are butter jar and match jar, both 
with screw tops such as salad dressing 
jars. A small bottle for evaporated 
cream which is a better container than 
the can because the former will not spill. 
A cake of soap, a dish mop, dish towel, 
and hand towel are requisites. 

The pack sack before us also contains 
a folding reflector oven and pan, a small 
poncho for a ground spread while eat- 
ing, extra pairs of woolen socks, a guard- 
ed hatchet, flash light, compass, camera, 
fishing rod and its outfit, a small bottle 
of iodine and a roll of bandage. 

The food to be carried will be sug- 
gested by the following menus which call 
for fresh vegetables in preference to 
canned: 

Steak, boiled potatoes, peas, bread and 
butter, jam, fruit, cream, and coffee. 

Chops, baked potatoes, spaghetti with 
tomato sauce, rolls, cake, fruit, tea. 

Ham, beans, biscuits, marmalade, 
apple sauce, doughnuts, coffee. 

Then there are fresh fish, chicken, 
Irish stew, omelettes, in fact everything 
that you care to have at home you will 
find a pleasure to prepare in the open. 


NE of the most important things 

about cooking outdoors is the fire 

and the most essential note on the 
fire is to keep it small and hot. Start by 
driving the “fire dogs” into the ground 
with a space between of about three 
inches at one end and-five at the other. 
Scrape away carefully for a radius of 
three or four feet all dry grass and leaves 
so as to prevent a spreading fire. Pile dry 
leaves about the fire irons but no higher 
than the bars which will be but five 
inches off the ground. Distribute over 
the leaves fine tinder or dead twigs which 
you will find abundant on the forest 
floor. 

You will gradually feed larger wood 
on the fire but not exceeding an inch in 
diameter. When the fire is assured and 
a fairly hot bed of coals is laid, which 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 371) 


Fire dogs and bag to carry them in 
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Make the Aerothrust 
Your Fishing Companion 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. 


The Aerothrust will do all the rowing and let you do all tne 
fishing. Could anything be fairer than that? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the backache 
and hand-blisters out of that long pull against the wind or cur- 


, 99 » 


rent to where “they are bitin’. 


The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other type of 
detachable motor. Here’s why :— 


First, the aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from sub- 
merged rocks, logs or weeds. 
Second, you never have to worry about depth of water.. If you 
scratch bottom you propeller is in the air out of harm’s way. The 
Aerothrust will take you anywhere it’s damp! 
Third, you will get greater speed under all 
kinds of conditions than -with the underwater 
propeller. 
Fifth, when fishing you can navigate shal- 


Fourth, you are independent of piers and ro 
low streams without roiling up the water. 


docks for landing—just run her nose right up 
on the beach. 
Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 


Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE CO. 


517 Washington Street LA PORTE, IND. 














Another Feature of Camp Life Perfected 


Camping is not camping without a camp fire. A camp stove is not a perfect camp stove that 
won’t work over any camp fire. You just can’t imagine how pleasant it is to cook over the good 
old camp fire until you have tried the Umbrella Camp Stove, which has been so scientifically 
designed as to overcome such objections as burning of the fish, tipping over the coffee, scalding 
the hands, scorching the face and exposing of the clothing to fire. 


UMBRELLA CAMP STOVE THE,ONLY CAMP STOVE __ 


Made of the best iron and steel, and with ordinary use will last 
a lifetime. Will not warp or get out of shape. Stove consists 
of adjustable tripod, center rod and revolving grate. Grate is 
always level on sloping or rough ground. en open, stove 
is solid throughout, and grate will not sag or tip. This 
roomy grate will hold six large cooking utensils. Used 
over -small camp fire, at side of large camp fire, or 
before fireplace at home in winter. Can be successfully 
used as camp dining table. Sets up in one-half 
minute, Fits in case 4 x 36 inches. Weight, 10 
pounds. Slips under auto seat when folded. Canvas 

Case furnished with each stove. 


1777 = 
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GO CAMPING! 
You haven’t forgotten 
how. Prepare for recon- 
struction by reconstruct- 
ing yourself. But be sure 
of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furni- 


Sold by sporting goods and hardware deal- ~ 
ers. Write for illustrated folder.. 


Umbrella Camp Stove Company 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


1'U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 
ment goods—from an army hat cord to a 
battleship. 
5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 
ing, outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list. 
344—-sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest Outfitters No inflated prices 
Army & Navy 
i 245 West 42nd St. New York 
] Instructions 
for 
| ‘Net Making 
Fish Nets “made b photographs and 
Printed instructions. Send today and learn how. 
Price 25¢ postpaid. 


W. E. CLAYTON 
Altoona, 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling rt. 


Made of the finest bamboo, light, resi —_, or 


tfectly jointed and balanced. In 
Thomas rod the acme of perfection has 


“been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


ture and camp equipment 
that are right. Send for 
our catalog 619. It’s free. 


Geo- Co 


619 N. Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 


LOUIS RHEAD watine LURES 


FOR BASS and TROUT COPY THEIR FOOD EXACT 
Just Made and Tested. Small Cricket for Trout 75c. 
Tiny Grasshopper 50c. Tiny Terror 40c all on 8 hook. 


DEADLY SILVER SPEARING for SNAPPERS 
FLUKE, Strirep Bass 75c Eaca. Ir Beats Live SHRIMPS 
Send for Illustrated Leaflet of Prices and a Better Result. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ON EVERY PICNIC TRIP 


Whether you want to make a cup of coffee or cook a big warm meal, 
you’ll find the KampKook the ideal stove. Handy, compact and 
easy to carry. Puts an end to all fuel trouble. Set up and going in 
two minutes. Has two powerful burners; burns common gasoline. 
Heat regulated to any temperature desired. Simple, substantial, 


safe. Not affected by wind. 
A Necessity for Tourists and 
All Who Hunt, Fish or 
Go Camping 


Also supplied. with collapsible Kampoven for 

broiling and baking. 

Sold by sporting goods and hardware dealers. 

Write for descriptive folder in colors. 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE Co. 

807 Clark St. Albert Lea, 


Genuine 


Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 








The purchaser of a PARKER 


Gun receives in good, substantial gun value, the benefits of experience in gun 


manufacturing of over 50 years. 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be satisfied with anything 


but the BEST; 


Send for Catalog and Free Booklet 
About 20 Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS. 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why Not Now? 


MERIDEN, CONN., U S. A. 





Master Gun Makers 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St, 
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Let Your Trap Gun Purchase Be a PARKER 


Be One of the Thousands of Satisfied PARKER Gun Users 
PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. 













See 
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ANGLING FOR THE 
GAMEY BASS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 330) 


this kind, you will be able to guide the 
fish toward some more open spot where 
it will have a chance to sample what 
you have. in the way of delicacies. Any 
way you fix it there will be cases that, 
no matter how wise in their ways you 
might be, you will receive a setback. 
That is the very thing which goes fir 
toward making the black bass one of tlie 
most aristocratic fish of the inland wa- 
ters. He possesses the tact of devising 
on the moment some new trick that plac-s 
his adversary in the light of ridicule 
and humiliation. 


OOKING your fish, in my own per- 

sonal estimation, is more than 

three-fourths of the game. But 
even considering it so, unless care and 
coolness figures a large part in the hani- 
ling of a well-hooked fish, the prelimi- 
nary work has all been for naught. 
There is one thing certain: unless one 
has his lesson well learned old daddy 
bass will show the careless, excitable 
angler some tricks that in a mighty 
short time will leave nothing but the 
rod. A broken end and, prominent or 
shaded (that depends on who’s along) 
exclamation points, unloosening them- 
selves around there. 

Keep the slack well up on your fish 
at all times; this does not necessarily 
mean to anchor the fish with main 
strength to the shore and have hin, if 
he should happen to be a giant, smash 
things into smithereens, but by that I 
suggest keeping up all the loose parts; 
let him feel that he has somebody at the 
cork end of the outfit. Then if he in- 
sists on taking the thing into extra 
rounds, watch him closely and when you 
feel that there is more strain on the 
rod than should be expected of a fragile 


tool, as it should be, feed him line, but 


in doing this always keep in mind the 
fact that doubtless he has a better un- 
derstanding of what might be located 
there below the surface than you. There- 
by guard against any contiguity with a 
submerged villain and a snag or boulder. 

Guide your fish by raising or lowering 
the tip and by keeping the rod swing- 
ing in sympathy with his course. It will 
be found no very difficult feat to swing 
the rascal clear of the obstructions near- 
est you; never fear about getting ahead 
of him if he possesses the speed of the 
average black beauty. 5 

’ A landing net is a good addition to the 
angler’s possessions; although, personal- 
ly, I very rarely use one, unless I expect 
to hear from a “muskie” or wall eye. 
They are inconvenient and make knock- 
ing about through the brushy tangles, 
that are met with so often along the bass 
streams, a sight more difficult as a ger- 
eral thing. Even from a boat I rare!y 
ever use one for bass, although I am nc’ 
averse to them, generally speaking. 

I mostly play my fish until he cond: - 
scends to strike his colors for a complet: 
surrender. , I gradually work him 
in by slowly @levating the tip of the ro! 
and releasing just enough line even’ 
from beneath my thumb to swing him in. 
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This takes practically all the strain off 
the tip and distributes it over the entire 
rod, and brings him to within easy reach. 
By holding a taut line I keep his head 
high out of the water. If a poor hold is 
noticed then use extreme care to not 
give one fraction of advantage to your 
fish. 

As a usual thing the fish comes in as 
gently as a lamb and by reaching down 
insert your thumb and first finger in his 
mouth, grasp him firmly by the lower 
part of the mouth, that is, inside, and 
lift him quietly and gently to safety; 
usually they come in to the creel or boat 
without a struggle. 

It is a good idea, when fishing a stream, 
if you are not already familiar with its 
pools, to observe closely and find out 
where the big fellows make their head- 
quarters. I have found this to be the 
most successful way of saving oneself 
a vast amount of fruitless beating, about 
over barren water. No matter how 
plentiful a stream might be populated 
with bass, there are certain parts that 
will not yield fish. One thing, though, I 
have found in my bass fishing experi- 
ences, and that is this: Those places 
where I see the golden gleam of a curv- 
ing beauty flash upward in the sunlight 
of a beautiful summer day, there will I 
place my active run chub with a tender 
care that scarcely breaks the mirror of 
the quiet stream’s current. And there, 
sooner or later, I will test my abilities 
against the gamest old aristocrat of the 
singing waters. 


THE WAYS OF 
ANGLERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 356) 


not go amiss. Experience is the only 
teacher from whom the trick can be 
learned, and oftentimes the pupil will 
be a good while in getting his lesson so 
thoroughly as to render success more 
probable than failure. Even after he 
thinks he knows all there is about it, re- 
peated losses of good fish may demon- 
strate the fact that he has yet much 
to learn. There is something about the 
wrist knack which seems to baffle an ab- 
solutely lucid description, and, as in the 
case with wing-shooting, the batting of 
a curved ball or learning to ride a bicycle, 
only practice will bring an understand- 
ing. A short, quick movement of the 
wrist, very little force being exercised, 
is usually all that is necessary to hook 
a trout. Circumstances must regulate 
the action, however, for. if one is using 
a long line or large hooks, or if the trout 
is a big one, somewhat more force is 
desirable than when the line is short, 
the hooks small and the fish under half 
a pound in weight. It is a good idea to 
make it a rule never to strike hard 
' enough to lift a fish from the water even 
though it proves to be under the six-inch 
limit. The importance of quickness can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. When 
once acquired, the exercise of the wrist 
knack calls for neither conscious thought 
nor effort, the act being as involuntary 
as that of walking or breathing. Thus 
the correct ways of anglers are obtained 
and by mueh practice the fisherman grad- 
ually comes into his own. 
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oe ‘Sportsmen and Cisti 


Your camp equipment should include a 
Colt. Tell your dealer your requirements. 
No matter what model Colt you select, each 
one possesses the same quality, accuracy and 
durability that made the Colt the choice of 
the U. S. Army and Navy after years of 
searching investigation and exhaustive tests. 
The Colt was adopted “‘in consequence of 
its marked superiority to any other known 
pistol.” 

Your revolver or automatic pistol —which- 
ever arm you prefer—should be a Cold, 
because its dependable special features will 
serve you faithfully for a lifetime. 

Do not accept “the next best” —get a Colt. 
You will never know the real pleasure of 
target practice—a delightful sport at camp 
—until you have experienced the confi- 
dence inspired by the accuracy of a Colt. 


Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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“KINGFISHER” Brand, 
Braided Silk Fishing Lines 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


The only silk line well enough known to 
be called for by its trade-mark name. 


When you purchase “KINGFISHER” 
lines, you feel you have as good as can 
be made, because “KINGFISHER” 
lines have been famous for 37 years. 
More prize-winning fish have been 
caught with “KINGFISHER” lines 
than any other, bar none, and the 
makers back up these lines every inch 





of the way. 


We make a line for every kind of 
fishing where silk lines can be used. 


Let us know what you fish for and we will send samples to select from. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 


Makers of ““KINGFISHER’’ Lines 


2 Kingfisher Street 


The Spoon That 
Hooks’em Every Time! 


The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook . 
releases when fish strikesand sudden stop when 
- hook reaches end of slot sets the 
hook 
y firmly 
= into jaw. 

Darts and dives just likea real fish. 
Catches more than any other spoon or wooden 
minnow. Great for all game fish such as Black 
Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, 
etc: Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 


KNOWLES AUTOMATIC STRIKER °* “< witsend 


it postpaid. 





Fully Guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Finishes: SILVER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS 
Length: 15%" 2%" 2%" 3%" 4%" 5%" 

Priceeach 35c¢ 35c S5c 75c 9Oc $1.25 


S. E. KNOWLES, 89 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





ae . 
wees Join the 
SC a National Crow Shoot 


It’s fun to outwit these wily birds with a 


MAXIM ce 


&< to oa .22 or .22 high power rifle. Send 
leadens the report noise, reduces the - 
ko and steadies —— aim. Direct from 
or Factory, $5.00. 
Write for Free Book of Stories. 
Maxim Silencer Co. 69 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 















Rockville, Connecticut 


= ORVIS MINNOW TRAP 


Price $2.50 each 
also 


Orvis Rods and Flies. High-grade fly rods 
at reasonable prices. 


C. F. ORVIS CO. 
MANCHESTER 


During the WAR 


our Hatchery received little attention and most 
Sportsmen were thinking of other things than 
fishing; but now we are anticipating a demand 
for stocking and can offer some splendid fry for 
spring delivery, as well as a limited number of 
larger brook and rainbow trout. Eyed eggs of 
both during the season. Correspondence invited. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt. Plymouth, Mass. 


VERMONT 








cr -PUt 

ees OW THE MARKET 

5 ae YOUR LUCK BY 
SENDING 2 BITS TO-DAY 
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NOTES ON THE 
WET FLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 360) 


knot may engage in the ring at the tip 
of the rod. 

The leader should be of heavy gut 
where the line is attached, and should 
be tapered to the single fly which is used, 
and in no case should more than one fly 
be presented.. With a tapered leader and 
one fly the lightest of casts can be 
achieved, and a fly that falls lightly 
must be managed if many trout are to 
be taken in clear and low water. “Snell- 
ed” flies, as they are sometimes called, 
should never be used. Loops are very 
conspicuous, and particularly when a wet 
fly is cast, for when immersed a gut loop 
carries with it a flat bubble of air, which 
shines below the surface like a small 
mirror. “Eyed” flies are advocated, and 
should be attached to the delicate, last 
strand of the leader with either the “jam 
knot” or the “turtle knot.” For myself, 
I use a “double jam knot,” taking two 
turns instead of one of the slender gut, 
one turn being the procedure when tying 
the ordinary or single jam knot. 

As to flies, the wet fly fisherman neni 
not carry a pint of varieties. The fol- 
lowing list is known to be excellent, and 
in most waters will be found to be satis- 
factorily complete. First, and on a trout 
catching pinnacle, is the Coachman, 
plain, not with a band of red in the 
body. To this wonderful wet fly lure, 
the following should be added: Cahill, 
Queen of the Water, Beaverkill, Soldier 
Palmer, Cow Dung, Whirling Dun, and 
Grannom. For ordinary waters and clear 
streams these flies should be tied on 
number ten and number twelve hooks. 
And for late evening wet fly fishing, a 
Parmacheene Belle should be at hand, 
the latter tied on number eight or even 
as large as a number six hook. 

As only one fly is used, it is sometimes 
necessary to try out the entire list given, 
one at a time, but if trout are taking any 
insect food whatever, it is believed that 
one of the list will prove successful. 

In very low and clear water there are 
great advantages in the use of the wet 
fly. For when the water is very low and 
clear, in.times of continued drought, 
trout frequently do not break the sur- 
face, but will take a sunken fly. Under 
such conditions the most stealthy ap- 
proach upstream should be made, with 
absolutely no sloshing of feet, and, 
indeed, no unnecessary movement what- 
ever. Frequently the very tail of a pool 
will give the best sport of the day, but 
sometimes the fish are found in the rapid 
water, in the riffs, and will not notice a 
fly in the still reaches. Over-long casts 
should seldom be attempted, for the im- 
portant thing, the thing which must be 
attained to bring a heavy creel from low 
water, after the stealthy approach, is 
dropping the fly so lightly that it makes 
no disturbance whatever. This can not 
be achieved with an over-long line, and 
in upstream wet fly fishing the stealthy 
angler will sometimes take a large trout 
within twenty or less feet of his stand. 

If at the tail and the middle of a 
flat pool not a trout is taken, the wet 
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fly fisherman should continue his quiet 
upstream progress, with the very minl- 
mum of disturbance of the water, until 
he can cast with a short line into the 
swirls at the head of the pool. Here he 
will frequently meet with great success. 
And it seems to me that it is not un- 
likely that the fish have been disturbed, 
but only slightly, by the careful approach 
of the angler and have moved to the 
fancied security of the rough water at 
the head of the pool, where, if the wet 
fly fisherman’s coming is not advertised, 
he will take several trout and those the 
best of the stream. 

Late in July, last summer, with a 
stream very low and absolutely clear, I 
fished a pool on the upper Neversink 
River. At the tail I took nothing, but I 
saw several good fish move gently up- 
stream. In the middle of the pool I took 
a fine native, and continued upward, and 
so slowly that I came to rest for long 
minutes every twenty feet or so. Finally, 
I was within short casting distance of 
the rough water at the upper end. Here, 
before casting, I waited for what seemed 
a considerable time, but was probably 
not longer than five minutes. Then, one 
after another, I took five large trout, all 
within twenty feet or so of where I 
stood motionless. All were played as 
quietly as possible, and netted without a 
splash, and after netting each fish I 
“rested the pool” for some minutes. 

For a change from the endless arm 
work of dry fly casting, wet fly fishing, if 
rightly practiced, will be found quite as 
productive in results as the more ad- 
vertised mode. Indeed, with very low 
water, the wet fly will achieve victories 
which I doubt can be achieved with his 
dry and sporty mate. 


ON THE ONE DAY HIKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 366) 


is only a matter of minutes, you will dis- 
tribute the pots of foods along the irons 
proceeding as to the time required for 
various foods, so that all will be finished 
about the same time. 

A black log or stone will be needed and 
the point at which this is placed will be 
determined by the direction and velocity 
of the breeze. The place for the spread 
is a diagonal off the fire from the wind, 
not to windward or leeward or you will 
draw smoke from the fire. Invariably 
you will pitch your camp in a woodland 
gully near a brook in order to secure 
water. There is no cause for alarm from 
woodland streams in spring and fall for 
a — seasons they are always running 

resh, 


In summer, however, if you do not feel 
quite sure of this source of water sup- 
ply, you had better borrow from the 
nearest farm house. Since all of the 
water used in cooking is brought to a 
boil, there should be absolutely no cause 
for alarm. 


To hike in the country, you will have 
to get there first. Do not try to walk there 
as it is a waste of time. Go by means 
of automobile traction or steam railroad. 
Take the nearest car from your home or 
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All aboard! 
For all outdoors 


OU’LL relish the “eats” in the open! 
air. No dolling up for dinner table, 
no long waiting for meals, no tips. Carry 
TherozFueland Theroz BlueFlame Stove 
under your car seat, stop anywhere on the 
road. Here’s a great, ready-made “fire” 
for the camper and fisherman. He knows 
that cooking a meal with wet paper, wet sticks and kerosene is no joke. — 


At the strike of a match, Theroz Fuel gives intense, clean, safe \ © 
heat. Theroz stays solid while burning—no danger even if itdoes “—~ 
spill. Can’t smoke, soot or smell. The Government bought 11,000,000 cans 
of Therozfor the doughboys “over there.” 


Blue Flame Stove 


solves every cooking need—indoors and outdoors. Two 
burners give cooking capacity for a whole party. It folds 
up and can be carried as easily as a small suit case. Holds 
dishes, provisions, etc. 

THEROZ MESS KIT proved its merit in France as 
a pocket kitchen. It burns Theroz Fuel in cube form. 
Will heat coffee, soup, beans or similar food—enough for 
two people—in a few minutes. 

You will find Theroz Fuel and Appliances at 


drug, hardware, sporting goods ind depart- 
ment stores or we will send them direct to you. 


Write for booklets and prices. 


THE THEROZ COMPANY 
Woolworth Building New York 


_ 


















FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


If you are satisfied with 

any old kind of tackle don’t 
come to us. You can pick 
up that kind anywhere for 
a song. But, if you really 
want Tackle that is worth 
while, come here and you 
will find it. 
_ We never sacrifice qual- 
f ity to make a low price, 
neither do we ever use quality as an excuse 
for a high price. 


Catalog No. 106 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 


or Sleep in comfort 
the Ha-Ha Head 


Protector 


will absolutely protect you. 
Made of brass wire gauze. 
Defies mosquitoes and all insects. Fits any hat, 
weighs 3 ozs.; goes in vest pocket. 
Patented in U S. A. and Canada 
A well made serviceable article guaranteed, 
| $2.25 will bring you one. Parcel Post insured. 
Other countries, $2.75. Made with or withouf 
pipe inlet. Send for one today. 
RHOADES MFG. CO. 
Sault St. Marie Michigan 
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FOREST AND ,STREAM 


rT c ALLM AC 9 


For Bass, Pike and Salmon 
in 12 standard patterns, each 
50c.; per doz. $5.50 


Improved Floating Bugs 
with Patent “No-Slip” Bodies 


Will H. Dilg says:— 

“It is hard to believe that any lure 
will ever be invented that is in every 
way more satisfactory. Certain it is 
that nothing will give the angler more 
sensations.’ 


Carefully and correctly made on 
model perfect turn down eyed hollow- 
point hooks with patented attachment 
which prevents the bodies from slip- 
ping or twisting and put up on card 
stamped 


McCARTHY PATENT 


NONE OTHER ARE GENUINE 


For Trout, Crappies, etc., 
sizes 8 and 10, each 35¢.; 3 
for $1.00 


“CALLMAC” Knotless Leaders 


Med. Bass, 2 yards with loop at each end, each, 50c 
Med. Bass, 1 yard with loop at each end, each.. 30c 
Extra Heavy Bass, 2 yards loop at each end, each 65c 
Extra Heavy Bass, 1 yard loop at each end, each 40c 


The correct thing for use with the bugs. 


CALL J. McCARTHY 


219 So. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| THE FLY ROD WIGGLER eesest" ash" sxe 


ever used on a 


| rod. Handles easily on any ordinary fly rod. Has the slow wrig- 
| gling zig zag movement of a crippled minnow, Great for large and 
small mouth bass, large trout, pike, and pickerel. Exquisitely 
finished in Silver Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, 
ete. Two sizes, 1% and 2% in, Can be used on bait casting rods 


by adding small sinker, 
h 50¢. 


Price eac' 


Four i mpartment Box $2.00. 


n co 
Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, Hooks, etc. 
W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. S, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill 


MARBLES 


NEW TROUT KNIFE 


is the ideal knife for dressing trout and other 
fish. Forged from finest cutlery steel. Always 
open. Easily cleaned. Total length, 55% inches. 
Weighs only 1 ounce, including metal- 

bound sheath. Price 


Marble’s Clincher Gaff 


is quicker and surer than a 
landing net. Fish can’t slip 
thru nor twist out. Holds 
any size from % to 20 Ibs. 
No steel trap features — does 
not rip, tear or make ugly 
holes. Only humane gaff on 
the market. Every fisherman 

Made of steel, 

ed. $1 1 


s 
if your dealer can’t sup- 
ply YOU order direct. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE 

CATALOG of Marble’s fa- 

mous hunting knives, safety 

axes, gun tools and other 
sportsmen’s specialties. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, 
Gladstone, Mich. 


FITS THE LEG, VERY SMART, 
adds to APPEARANCE OF 
EVERY COSTUME. = Equally 
adapted to wear of men and 
women. ALL WOOL, FULLY 
SHAPED, REINFORCED AT 
POINT OF WEAR. ASK TO 
SEE THE HOOK, MAKES IT 
STAY PUT. Colors, Olive Drab, 
ae Shade, Cadet and Navy 
lue. 


For sale at all Leading Sporting 
Goods Establishments and_ all 
Army Post Exchanges. 


THE LOCKHART SPIRAL 
SERVICE LEGGINGS, INC. 


244 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOREST AND STREAM BACK NUMBERS 
FOREST & STREAM readers wishing to com- 
plete their back number files can obtain copies 
from 1896 to 1909 at 25c each. 

Supply of above is limited; 
money refunded if copies are sold. 
Addres 0. E. M., 

FOREST AND STREAM BACK NUMBER EXCHANGE 
9 East 40th Street New York City 
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club and go to the end of the line or 
perhaps take a railroad train out to a 
convenient station, then hike from there 
to your heart’s content. Study your local 
maps, geologic survey preferred. Note 


The Carry-All or Ruck-Sack 


the possibilities at the end of each trolley 
line. You will find there is plenty of 
exploring to be done right in your own 
community. 

For quite awhile you will start out on 
these trips with the conscious feeling that 
you are being observed by everyone with 
pity. You are observed all right but 
with an envious desire to join in the 
fun. And when you have the idea so 
thoroughly imbued in your system, entice 
others to go out with you. 

“Wherefore, let us be thankful that 
there are still thousands of cool, green 
nooks beside crystal springs, where the 
weary soul may hide for a time, away 
from debts, duns and deviltries, and 
awhile commune with nature in her un- 
dress.” 


NATURE’S EGRET 
AVIARY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 335) 


“Tomorrow,” said Mr. King, “we will 
take the tender and go up to famous 
old Fort Harrell. There is a real expedi- 
tion for you, John. It was built, with 
its stern log stockades, immediately after 
the Seminole Wars. Soldiers were sta- 
tioned there to keep the Indians from 
coming out. I have heard, from Miami 
chiefs, that there is much to see. Time 
has not disintegrated it.” 

Mr. King was also thinking of another 
side of the trip. Across one of the pas- 
sages, in the direction of Alligator Bay, 
he had noted trees cut in such a way that 
they fell across the stream. A barrier 
had been constructed to keep small boats 
from navigating those streams. 

And he knew that they led to egret 
rookeries. 

They must cut away these barrieis 


and investigate! 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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SHOT GUN 
EVOLUTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 354) 


The charge of condensed powder, say 
Ballistite, requisite to give the desired 
velocity, the necessary wads, and a 
charge of one ounce of shot will, in .69 
calibre, admit of a cartridge less than 
2 inches long by .7 inches in diameter, 
that is to say, some 20 per cent shorter 
powder to those adapted to utilizing the 
possibilities of smokeless powders. 

Such a cartridge will not only be more 
economical in cost, but what is of much 
greater importance, lends itself to the 
construction of a very much handier and 
lighter gun, in which the repeating me- 
chanism need no longer be the source of 
clumsiness and general inconvenience. 

A gun to handle a cartridge of these 
dimensions can be made with a box mag- 
azine by slightly modifying several ex- 
isting rifle actions, and need not weigh 
more than 6% pounds. 

It is not intended to suggest that one 
ounce of shot constitutes as powerful a 
load as 1% ounces, but if one ounce 
is sufficient for general sporting purposes 
and a handier and more convenient gun 
is our primary object, a one-ounce charge, 
in the cartridge described, renders the 
construction of such a gun possible. 

In the days when gun and cartridge 
were separate industries the production 
of a cartridge for a non-existent gun or 
vice versa, did not present an attractive 
commercial proposition, but today, with 
these functions combined in several firms, 
this objection has lost force. 

The firm which today produces a gun 
and cartridge having greater shooting 
power, bulk for bulk and weight for 
weight than any other gun and cartridge, 
will possess a novelty having very at- 
tractive selling prospects; moreover, it 
will have taken the first step in the logi- 
cal development of the shotgun by mak- 
ing the first radical departure from 
stabilized dimensions designed for black 
powder to those adapted to utilizing the 
possibilities of smokeless powders. 

One example in this direction and the 
field will be open for further develop- 
ment of smokeless powders. Relieved 
from the thraldom of confinement to 
chambers of dimensions never designed 
for it, smokeless powder makers will be 
free to delve in fields in which may be 
discovered’ possibilities yet undreamed of. 


WATSON THE 
OUTLAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 353) 


murders he did. I know the Watson fam- 
ily in South Carolina and there are none 
who stand higher than they. 

There are still, in that Everglade coun- 
try, men who left civilization and settled 
there, who might do murder if they were 
questioned too closely as to their past 
lives. I would not hesitate to hire one 
of them as a guide and go any place with 
him, for I would not question any one 
down there now. I know they are sus- 
picious, but when they know you are not 
spying on them they will stick to you. 

M., B. Herwone, M.D., Florida. 
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“CURTINMADE” 


CAMPING TENTS 







When you buy one the comfort of your camping trip is assured. 
We .carry a full stock of the =< sizes in Wall, Wedge and 


Pyramidal tents, and are also prepared to 
Workmanship and material in “CURTIN-MADE” 


size desired. 
cannot be excelled. 


make to order any wv “ 


Write for Catalogue 


JOHN CURTIN Corp. 
Established 1853 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


48 Front Street 


Please Send Catalogue and Information About Tents. 








John Curtin Corp., Dept.H., 48 Front Street, New York 


NOTE—If possible state size and style in which interested. 





Your Lunch. 


Tastes Better 


ON picnics, fishing or hunting 

trips—or whatever the out- 
ing may be—your food and 
beverages ‘are kept fresh and 
cool if carried ina 


areacue 


Of durable, woven reed, metal lined. 
Small ice compartment keeps con- 
tents cool 36 hours. Roomy, conven- 
ient and easily carried. Made in 
several sizes at most moderate prices. 


SEND FOR ‘OUTERS MENUS’ 
A booklet of tasty menus and ~~ 
for sport and pleasure outings. A 
tells about our 30 day free trial offer. 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
Dept. R. 1530 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, lowa 














poe will revolutionize 
m Sana oo birds or 
old trap 


shooters; shows how | 
; compels proper handiing of gun; puts the 
shooter down on his gun where he belongs: proves 
the correct fitting of your gun. 

Made of biued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly 
on breech of barrels. Fast enough for use in snap 
shooting. Has two openings with center post for 
alignment with ordinary sight at end of barrels. 

ny object seen by the shooter through this sight 
when’ trigger is pulled, is DEAD —as such object 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
discharged. On quartering birds lead is shown 
absolutely — NO GUESS WORK. 

MADE IN 12 ae a on i? ONLY. Not made 
for single-barrel or 

Price, posteesa. $25 30, Pith “pull instructions in the 
art of w'ng shoot 

Write for “ Treatice Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 


& DEATH 2 


And a hot spot in the frying pan is SURELY awaiting 











the fish that strikes or bites — a sy be it natural or 
| artificial if your hooks are super-fine needle- 
point with a PERFECTION. Trade- mark HOOK-HONE. 





As NECESSARY TO SUCCESSFUL fishing as the hook 
and line itself. Made of CARBORUNDUM, the hardest 
and sharpest abrasive material known; practically in- 
destructible; length, 4 inches; absolutely guaranteed to 
put a super-fine perfect point on all sizes and shapes of 
hooks; it prevents 90 per cent of the lost strikes; you 


today and give—EVERY HOOK OLD OR NEW — 
a few strokes before you use it, then you can play your 
fish with the satisfaction of knowing that he is secu 
hooked and is your meat, your HOOK- oer = mean 
every strike and every bite a sure catch. it will be ten 
years’ insurance against Ising those bis aa it is 
the real secret of of SUCCESSFUL FISHING 

Price, 75c., postpaid. Leather case, 25c., extra. 


Dealers: Steck the HOOK-HONE at once. 
Send for particulars. 


THE COLUMBUS SPECIALTY CO., COLUMBUS, 0. 
Department M. 

































“BackHerUp,Son-Quick!” 


[= snagged in the weeds—there’s 
where Evinrude saves the day! 
A twist of the handle instantly reverses the pro- 


Deller— from ‘full speed ahead’ you at once 
move backward. Quicker than you could do it with 
oars. This flexibility is one of many features of the 


Moarly 100,000%s, mse. The Evinrude is used by 
Governments. 


twenty-five 

BBs bag tert te 

ing practically 

i Write for aa 

EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 

169 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cortlandt St., New York; 214 State Bt. 
; 496 Market St., 


3 Desstibutors—69 
4 Boston; 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore, 
: . San Francisco, Cal. wad 


















Hunting Clothing, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammuni- 
tion and all Fall and Winter ee Goods— 


SHOWN IN OUR 


Catalogue No. 80—Ready for Mailing 
in August 


















NOW READY—Fishing Tackle Catalogue 78 — Summer Sports Catalogue 79 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


New York 








302-304 Broadway - ~ 








EFFERY’S Waterproof—Best 
speciaL MARINE CANOE GLUE fitter'tr Canvas 

A®® puncture or leak in boat, canoe or flying boat can be repaired in fi 
minutes. It is as valuable to a canoeist as a repair kit to a bicyclist 
or automobilist. It is a Johnny-on-the-spo:t article that no boatman should 
be without. It does not dry up nor deteriorate in the can, but will be 
found equally as ready for use in ten years as t Friction top emer- 

gency cans, 35 cents each; by mail, 40 cents each. Canada, 47 cents. 
to Use and How to Use It"’ and ‘‘Howto Make 
and Sporting Goods Houses. 


Re all Haruware 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF 
TROUT FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 343) 


act on it, producing a rippling motion 
to it that gives it an apparent lifelike- 
ness. 

This, I firmly believe, is why the trout 
like it. You get your finest trout on this 
lure. I did not pick this up out of a 
book, nor did anyone give it to me. I 
figured simply that if pork rind is so 
excellent for bass why not for trout. 

I experimented first with quite a thick 
strip. Later I struck upon using a thin 
strip and found that it quivered, with 
undulating motion in the water. Right 
there I solved something that I have not 
till now given out to print. 


OR all my trout fishing, one form or 
another, I use the automatic reel. 
I found the single-action reel limited, 
in not being able to take in the line fast 
enough when it accumulated. I thus lost 
many good trout. The automatic solved 
the problem. Immediately the trout is 
on, one takes in line and, carefully watch- 
ing the fight, presses the trigger. The 
spool revolves and instantly eats up the 
slack. 

The automatic is so convenient, so ut- 
terly reliable that I would be lost now 
without it. In most all articles, and 
books on trout fishing it has been said 
that the reel merely serves to hold the 
line. This is untrue. When slack occurs 
you have to take it up, and as between 
the old form, and the automatic form I 
give the palm to the latter appliance. 
However, one automatic is in use where 
five single action reels are a part of an 
angler’s paraphenalia. 

In the question of leaders I will say 
that I no longer use the common gut 
variety. I use the Telerana Nova ex- 
clusively. I would not be without it; it 
is one of the most ingenious of modern 
tackle inventions, and for durability, in- 
visibility in the water and any number of 
other points, it far excells. 

The six-foot length is the best. I have 
no time for the nine-foot leader. I see 
no reason for it. 

For a line, the tapered-enameled one 
is the best on all points. This is not 
to say that the level-calibered line is not 
also good, but the tapered line is far 
the better. It forms a more inconspicu- 
ous meeting with the leader; and by the 
use of it you improve your casting. Its 
strength is of a good order, and with 
care in attending to it, will last a long 
time. In the matter of the net it should 
be of the collapsible form, easily set up 
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and taken down. It should have the 
elastic loop to it which goes over the 
shoulder. When a fish is netted and near 
to hand, you can merely stretch the 
elastic cord and net him. 

Boots are a practical necessity, but 
these should not be of the heavy type, 
but rather of the lightweight sort. The 
mere heft of the heavy hip boots is a 
sufficient reason for neglecting to recom- 
mend them. Soft hobs on the bottom of 
boots are a good thing but not neces- 
sary. If one pushes and feels his way 
along a stream, even over slippery rocks, 
he will not fall. But there always is 
the chance that he will. 

Another good thing in trout fishing is 
the fly-book. A small one is compara- 
tively inexpensive and since you will use 
only some of the best flies, and few in 
kinds, you do not need a large portfolio 
or suit case like some carry. Select the 
best flies you know of, and stock up on 
them rather than bring along a specimen 
of all you are wheedled into purchasing. 

One of the crowning necessities in 
trout fishing is the creel. I see it some- 
times mentioned in print to get a nine- 
pound creel. The simple fact of the 
matter is that every nine-pound creel I 
ever saw would hold about one-half of 
a good size rainbow. Why, its absurd! 
A nine-pound creel—good heavens, who- 
ever first foisted a nine-pound creel on 
a credulous public. There we have it, 
just the same as manufacturers who put 
out 100-yard reels, when as a matter of 
common fact and knowledge they hold 
little more than half that amount. Of 
course, if your brook holds only finger- 
lings, or small chubs the nine-pound creel 
will suffice, but never where goodly fish 
are found. Rather try the 18-pound or 
20 or 25-pound creel. You can hide away 
a couple of goodly fish in these. 

There are some very fine and service- 
able leather-bound creels on the market. 
They cost a little but are winners. Com- 
mon wicker-work creels, however, are all 
right. Our best creels used to come from 
France, but since the war they have been 
hard to obtain. The French have, for 
centuries, been the best creel makers in 
the world. There is no doubt that more 
and more attention will be given this 
in the future, and on this continent, 
creels will be made as good as any ever 
produced elsewhere. 

‘With the creel should come the straps, 
one with a canvas band on the left 
shoulder; while the buckle strap hooks 
on in back and connects in front. The 
right arm is thus free, and casting is 
greatly improved without the least detri- 
ment. 


' 


N the matter of flies to use, there is 
always a need of conjecture and spec- 
ulation attached. It is a subject un- 

endingly dear to the heart. All the 
standard regulation flies, nevertheless, 
are without the so-called “exact imita- 
tion” form, being devoid of the gently up- 
ward curling and natural detached body; 
few can be said to imitate anything that 
resembles the daily food of the trout. 

We must believe then that the fish 

take them out of adventure, and sud- 
denly, the fly coming before them before 
they have time to study it. But for that 
matter they would hardly have time to 
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. —the 
Bait Casting Reel 
with the 
Five Points 


1. Strength 

2. Simplicity 

3. Compactness 
4. Durability 

5. Value 





Rainbow Reel 
for Fly Fishermen 


Made of special aluminum 
alloy. combining supreme 
strength with extreme _light- 
ness. In simplicity, design, 
construction, service, it is 
unexcelled by even the high- 
priced, imported kind. 
Taken apart in two seconds. 
Fits the hand. Beautifully 
balanced. Handsomely fin- 
= black or sand- 
ast. 


‘Two 


Sizes 


$5.50 War Tax 
6.60 included — 





For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Package 


Pocket 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 





A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
26 Prospect Street 


STREAM 


Point 2— 
” e e 

Simplicity 

Can be taken apart in a moment with 
your two hands—no tools. Every part 
easily cleaned, dried, oiled. A friction 
device for quick adjustment to prevent 
“Back Lash” on the rear plate. Handle 
may be placed in four different positions 
by single adjustment of head plate. 

The strength on which you can rely, the 
simplicity which makes cleaning easy and pre- 
vents getting out of order, the compactness 
which gives % Sreater line capacity for the 
size, the durability which keeps thousands in 
use after years of service, and a remarkably 
low price in view of its top-notch quality—all 


these features recommend the TAKAPART 
as the Bait Casting Reel for you. 


$f 60 War Tax 
* included 


TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART'’S little 
brother, $5.50, war tax included. 


“Fisherman’s luck” isn’t ALL luck. 
Much of it is knowing how and 
buying right. Our booklet, “Fish- 
ing Reels,” tells the secret of the 
biggest catches—what to use and 
how to use it. 
Booklet, ‘‘Fishing Reels’, sent on Request. 
rite For It. 


All dealers handle these well known reels. 





Newark, N. J. 


WANTED 


We will pay $1.00 for each for the following 
of FOREST AND STREAM: 


No. 9, Volume 74, 1910. No. 2, Volume 79, 

Nos. 4 and 5 (April and May), Volume 84, 19 
library file. Anyone able to supply one or more 
above please write. 
advised, 


Address Library, care of FOREST AND ST 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


magnificent Driscole Bass 


Address, 9 E, 40th St., New York, N. 
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Do not mail the magazine until 


REAM, 


Forest and Stream Cover Pictures 


You can have a colored reproduction of the 
icture as shown 


on this cover, mounted on art board ready 
for framing, free, by sending $2.00 for a 
year’s subscription to Forest and Stream. 


¥. 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


r repairs; check 
Il sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 


used . §&. and Foreign its. Awarded at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


N 10 Finest Scotch Wool Sorks in White, 
0. Navy, Heathers, Black, Gcy, Brown, 
Green, Khaki, hite with colored clocks, 

& large coment of fancy pati.-ns, a pair 

No. 1 a eras Wool Golf Stock. 


Groen, tay, Brown 
Heather, aun lain or fancy turnover tops, 


with er without feet (with instep strap), 3. 50 


‘26% ‘omen’s ‘Finest Scotch Wool Stockings, 
0. in = White with sot clocks, 
Oxford, G eather and White ri 
Cotton with oo colored clocks, @ pair 
Complete line Golf, Tennis and apes 
Mail Orders given pared anywhere in U3 r 
prepaid, insured in U, S.A. 
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Our patented Cruiser attachment on # Ford roadster makes @ | 


You sleep right in the car on a mattress 42x75 inches. 
It Is Not a Trailer 


Can be quickly boltes ont any Ford roadster tn s few minutes 
POR TLLOSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Cruiser Motor Car Co 


MADISON, W158. 


LIGHTING 
“‘ Akron’’ 400 Candle- 
Power Lantern makes 
and burns its own gas 
from common _ gasoline. 
Brighter than electricity. 
Carry it anywhere. Wind- 
proof. Dependable, cheap, 
safe, guaranteed 


COOKING 


Handy Cook Stove. Use 
it indoors or outside. 
Sizzling hot in 2 — 


“F=P”PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 


For almost every sport in the great out-of- 
doors FOX’S Spiral Puttees are now being 
worn for convenience, comfort and looks. 
Men, women and boys wear them for hunt- 
ing, fishing, cycling, climbing, riding, camp- 
ing and week end outings. 

There’s no puttee that is as good as 
Fox’s—the puttee of the world. It is made 
of the best English wool, waterproofed. 
Its edges will not fray. It fits the leg in 
flat, neat spirals. Lasts for years. 

Write for name of dealer in your town. 


MANLEY & JOHNSON 
268 W. Broadway, Dept. K, N.Y. City 


WOODCRAFT 


By NESSMUK 


No better book 
for the guidance 
of those who go 
into the wild for 
sport or recrea- 
tion was ever 
written. No one 
ever knew the 
woods better than 
“Nessmuk” or 
succeeded in put- 
ting so much val- 
uable information 
into the same 
compass. Camp 
equipment, camp 
neg the per- 
sonal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, 
cooking, and a 

kindred topics are 
160 pages. 


thousand and one 
considered. Cloth, illus., 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


WITH A YEARS SUBSCRIPTION 
FREE TO FOREST & STREAM AT THE 
REGULAR YEARLY RATE OF $2.00 
No Extra Charge for Canadian Orders 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


9 EAST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 


SALMON FISHING 


Splendidly situated Camp and 3% miles best Sal- 
mon and Sea Trout fishing in New Brunswick, to 
lease for season 1919 or periods thereof. Camp 
completely equipped with every camping comfort. 
Automobile from station to Camp in 30 minutes. 
Good Cooks and ~~ available. For particu- 
lars apply to JAS. H. STORER, Bathurst, 
N. B., Canada. 


SEA CLIFF PHEASANTRY 


We have nearly all.of the rare pheas- + 
ants and cranés, also white, Java and 
black shouldered sppances, Peafowl. 
Mandarin ducks. s in Season for 


| anything else. 
| the regulation flies last summer with the 
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study any fly. One moment it is before 
them, the next moment gone. Naturally 
therefore they must act swiftly, which 
they certainly do. It is quite needless 
to fish with over six kinds of flies. If 
six assorted ones won’t do it, six thous- 
and will not. 

Of the standard regulation flies I have 
had good success with the Grizzly King, 
Professor, White Miller, Gray Hackle, 
Coachman, and the Queen of the Waters. 

If you want to add three more styles, 
I would suggest the Brown Palmer, Cow- 
dung and the Silver Doctor. With the 
above (in the standard regulation form) 
I have registered my best success. If 
these flies fail you, there is no use trying 
At that, I fished against 


Gove flies, with the true transparent © 
wings, and won with ease. That is prin- 
cipally one reason why I am getting dis- 
interested in commercialized productions. 

These flies should come tied to number 
10 and 12 hooks. It is a good plan to 
have both sizes. 

Experimentation and close study have 
proven that the size of the fly counts for 
a great deal. Sometimes the mere 
changing from a large size to a small 
size fly has been the difference between 
an empty creel and a moderately filled 
one. Rarely is there need of using more 
than two flies to the leader. In fact I 
firmly believe that with one successful 
fly, using skill; consideration and judg- 
ment you will do best. All the papers 
and books I ever read on trout fishing 
always stipulate three flies. My idea is 
that if one fly won’t attract a fish, three 
won’t, nor will a hundred. 

Seth Green, I believe it was, or was 
it Thad. Norris, said that it didn’t mat- 
ter what sort of a fly you used? What 
counted was the way you fished that fly. 
He averred that you could make it an 
artificial, inanimate thing or something 
that had apparently, life. By this he 
meant that you should work the fly in 
the water so that it appeared like an 
insect drowning, or rising from the bot- 
tom of the stream to reach the air, and 
live its short and golden life. The per- 
son who first dubbed wet fly fishing as 
not being an art, but a sordid “chuck 
and chance it” method, was, and is, a 
snob. True, the way some people fish, 
its no wonder they register so much 
poor luck. To get fish on the fly you 
must exert selection first, then you must 
judge conditions and cast true, and not 
send out upon the water a bunch of coils 
of line and conglomerated leader; then, 
too, in working your fly down, and finally 
across the current, you must try to move 
it so that it looks and acts lifelike. This 
is done by a series of continued twitches 
to the rod, which often very well serve 
to bring an open and close motion to 
the feathers and hackle. 

Furthermore, your amateur will make 
the same mistake that the bass fisherman 
makes. He will stand and whip a fly 
into the same place and cover the same 
strip of water fourteen times. This is 
foolish. 

Say that you are standing in the river 
commanding a wide semi-circle, within 
which are many good spots that look 


sale. Write for a oes and partiou- [\; 


BALDWIN PALMER: 


Villa Serena, Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y. 
Member of the Game Guild. 6t 


tempting. Start to cast toward the right 
hand side of the circle and work toward 
the center ahead of you. Do not be 


utes. Have a warm me , 
anywhere, anytime. Strong, reliable, inexpensive, 
guaranteed. Write for special prices and catalog. 


AKRON GAS LAMP CO., 847 Gas Bldg., AKRON, 0. 
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afraid to cast your fiy into the white 
water. Generally many trout lie below 
rapids, alert, waiting for food to come 
down. They generally strike the fly 
quickly and surely in the turbulent white 
waters. 


SSUREDLY the best time of. the 

day to fish for trout of any kind 

is in the morning, from six to eight. 
From three o’clock to twilight it is also 
exceptionally good. Most articles and 
trout books stipulate that you shall not 
fish for trout after nine in the forenoon, 
till four in the afternoon, because, sim- 
ply, the trout won’t strike. Yet is this 
true? It’s a foolish assertion, I hold, and 
the painstaking, considerate angler will 
get as many trout throughout the whole 
day as any time. I back this up, not 
with supposition, but the fact that I have 
consistently found the allusion untrue. 
It is quite useless to fish when the sun 
is shining bright on the waters, is an- 
other assertion. The fact of the matter 
is that the trout, having fed, retire to 
the deep pools and their cosy nooks to 
wait till they have digested what they 
have eaten, before making another sally. 
Where waters of pools are shadowed, do 
not fail to cast your flies, or your baited 
hook—even when the sun is elsewhere 
shining brightly, or whether it is around 
the middle of the day. 

The best days for trout fishing are the 
cloudy days, with very little wind, and a 
feeling, humid warmth in the air. 

Just before a rain the trout congregate 


in the pools below the white waters, - 


ready to catch food that the stream 
will wash down when the rain comes to 
brush insects from the overhanging trees 
and bushes, and from the rivulets that 
trickle into the large stream later. 

Around the mouths of small rivulets 
and streams flowing into larger streams 
you: will find them after a rain, for ob- 
vious reasons. When you catch a trout 
in a pool do not get excited and make a 
disturbance in the water, by plunging 
around and splashing. Rather lead your 
capture away from the pool, down 
stream, and there fight him to the net. 
The trout in the pool will not then be 
frightened. Do not return immediately, 
but allow the pool to quiet down. 

A pool below white waters should hold 
from fifteen to twenty good sized trout. 
As to whether you should fish upstream 
or down-stream, surely the former. You 
generally cast your fly upstream and 
across. However, some anglers fish 
down-stream in the morning, and come 
back up in the late afternoon. This is 
a good plan. Only: when fishing down- 
stream it is best to work around a pool 
by land, and then fish in the regulation 
manner, upstream and across. 

The scientific and methodical angler 
makes every cast more or less count. 
The average amateur feels that he is 
loitering unless he has laid his line over 
every foot of water on the stream. When 
you reach a likely place, study it care- 
fully, diagnose its probabilities and pos- 
sibilities, and act in accordance with 


your practical intelligence. For instance, ' 


I once came across a fine pool below a 
boulder. I had an idea that a trout 
was lying in the still water this side 
of the boulder. [, therefore, cast the 


FOREST AND STREAM 


L&D. 


INCORPORATED 
New York 


HIGH GRADE 
SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


TACKLING THE BASS 

The bonny fighter of Lake and Lily pad 
again climbs through the a 

The season is here, whether you troll, 
still fish, cast a fly or plug for him he 
will be waiting ta give you a fight that 
puts joy in your heart and makes living 
worth while. 

Every bit of tackle you_use must be 
right in quality and kind. Experts in this 
line select OUR Bass Tackle for YOU. 

THE WAND OF SUCCESS. 

OUR HAND MADE LANDMAN ROD 
delights the fisherman and dismays the 
Bass. They handle with the feel an ex- 
pert longs for. 

BAIT CASTING ROD, 2 piece, finest of 
split bamboo. All agate guides and tip, 
nickel silver mountings, 5% foot lengths, 
5% ounce weight. Pri $22.00 

FOR STILL FISHING, 3 piece and 
extra tip, 8 foot, 8 ounce $19.25 

FOR FLY CASTING, 8 piece and extra 
tip, 8% ft. length, 4% ounce weight, $19.25 

THE REEL THAT RULES 

Here is where the fisherman gets his 
control. Our reels selected for Bait cast- 
ing are, the PFLUEGER, MEEK, or VON 
HOFF MODELS, $3.00 to $30. 00. The 
MEISSELBACH, RAINBOW REEL for 
FLY CASTING. Made of aluminum, gun 
metal, sand blast finish, single action click, 
25 yd., $5.15; 35 yd., $6.20. 

LINES THAT MAKE FOR SUCCESS. 

We recommend RAW aa =~ PLUG 
and BAIT CASTING in 50 yd. no 
Prices 70c. to $2.00. The LINE DE LUX 
for the FLY CASTER. Our ae 
double tapered (English Vacuum Process 
dressed), 25 yds., $3.30; 40 yds., $6.00. 
Other enameled level lines, 85c to $2.50 
AND WHEN HE COMES TO THE BOAT 
net him with one of our Collapsible Frame 
Nets, short or long handle. 

Steel Frame, $2.50; Bronze Frame, $5.50 
Complete Net and handle in case. 
SPOONS, PLUGS, BASS FLIES 

Every good kind. Just ask us. to select. 
We have a selected stock and can save 
you the experiment. 

FISHING EXTRAS 

FLY HOOKS HEAD NETS 

LEADER BOXES TACKLE BOXES 

Lucas Floating Minnow Bucket... .$5.00 

Rest made. Orvis Minnow Trap. Catches 

Bait while you fish. Price $2.50 

OKS, “NEVER LOSE EM.”’ 

Try the model perfect hook. They are 
sure catch and of best quality material on 
single gut, per dozen 65 
On double gut, per dozen............ 

All other Kinds. 

LEADERS FOR BAIT CASTING 
l-yd. length, single 25c 7 length, double 30¢ 
2-yd. length, single 50c 2-yd. length, double 50c 

Light, Medium and Heavy 

BY MAIL or IN PERSON you ‘get expert 

service. OUR SELECTION means your 

success. 

Write for yn AON I to BASS 
Waters, where the BASS A 


VON LENGERKE & DET MOLD 


INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


377 


“RESTGOOD” 
ROLL-A-BED-TENT 


St 
"fold tn Plotures 


8:00 p. ma. Mn Ab a ph 
Folding Tou Mist's articlec encased in dust and water: 
proof cover, ready to unpack. 


Saves Hotel 
Bills—a boon to 
lovers of the 
great 


08 m. Making peogestn. Bed pro 
if together 
checrasit eee oe 


& a5 m. “Dead to the World.” The protects 
; iarecrioee ome a by bright moon- 
in tho moeguifo bar cides 
bed ta mate to L old acy eee contains 

Hair Mattress. . 


Write for Literature 
The “RESTGOOD” Roll-a-Bed Tent is for tour- 
ing, ¢ a or outdoor sleepin a 7 For 
address jest Dh Co. 700- 
710 Hon's Sangamon St., Ci 


ae . ae 
ahs ATE 


c Go 
Eastern Hi: uarters, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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C WASHINGTON DC. 


Fourteenth and L Streets 


Within 5 minutes walk of the White House. A 
hotel of distinction. The home of Senators and 
others prominent in the official life of the Capital. 


Rooms from $2 per day upwards. 


Exeellent restaurant. Table supplied from a famous 
dairy and fruit farm. the propert. of the owner. 


FRANK P. FENWICK 
Booklet with pictures mailed. 


he 
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WADE & 
KNAPP 


Successors to 
George E. Armstrong 


Owners of Camps Wap- 
ske, Otter Pond, Red 
Stone Brook, Beaver 
Lake, and Several 
Others, 


One day from Railroad 
to Home Camp, Situat- 
ed on the Headwaters 
of Tobique and Mira- 
michi. Perth, New 
Brunswick, Canada, 








niel THE PHOENICIA HOTEL is 
|| situated in the heart of the pretty 
and picturesque village of Phoenicia, 


Wnlrott on the line of the Ulster and Dela- 


|| ware and the Stoney Clove Rail- 
“A Smart Hotel | roads, 112 miles from New York and 


os || 25 miles from Kingston. The village 
for Smart People || is one of rare natural beauty and no 


A hotel with all the metropolitan lux- | more healthful spot can be found in 
ury so attractive to the out ef town | the entire Catskill Mountain region. 
visitor to New York, and « the 
oe eneene so desirable to | E. ALSHEIMER 
F ET 
Appealing especially to women visiting i ee 


New York unescorted. Phoenicia, New Dork 


THIRTY FIRST STREET 
BY FIFTH AVENUE OPEN ALL YEAR 
NEW YORK 
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| flies (two of them) over the boulder 


and then gently drew them oft the stone, 
as though they were live flies dropping 
off their dry perch to the watery prison. 
On the instant they touched the surface, 
a rainbow trout of three pounds smashed 
through and seized the lead fly. Here 
is a practical hint that may be utilized. 

Irving Bacheller, the famous novelist 
tells of the wisest trout fishing stunt he 
ever heard of. A man had been fishing 
a stream all day without success, but 
noted that a number of trout were con- 
gregated under an overhanging tree, 
picking up insects that fell from its foli- 
age. <A bright idea entered the man’s 
head, so he climbed up in the tree, and 
dropped his flies down through the 
branches and got all the fish he needed. 
I don’t know how he did it, without 
frightening the rest of the trout away, 
but it sounds plausible. Perhaps Mr. 
Bacheller can speak further on that sub- 
ject. 


ULES in trout fishing amount to lit- 
tle or nothing—the saying that you 
shaJl do this, or do that. For in- 

stance, the common assertion that, “may 
the east wind never blow,” for on such 
days there is not a bare possibility of 
getting trout. As against this I have 
caught many trout on such days; my 
finest basket of trout was caught last 
June when a northeast wind was blowing. 

Forget an awful lot that you read in 
books. Books serve their purpose, but 
there is a limit to their practical useful- 
ness. Study your stream well, adapt 
yourself to conditions, outfit right, then 
recognize the use of caution first, fore- 
most and all of the time. One hour 
in actual practice on a trout stream will 
teach you more than a hundred books! 


CATFISH PHILOSOPHY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 341) 


if to see how he stood the story, then 
with his peculiar “Gee, that’s bigger’n 
me,” watched the stranger as he walked 
down the bank to loosen his line from a 
bush where it had caught and turned to 
Mr. Woodhull with: “Wonder if he’s 
stringin’ us? Catfish carryin’ eggs round 
in their mouths; some weighin’ more’n a 
hundred pounds.” 

Mr. Woodhull said he had heard the 
same before and had read of the very 
large catfish to be found in the southern 
rivers. Here was corroborative proof 
from a source he did not question, and 
he sat pensively digging his toe into the 
bank as was his custom when perplexed. 


‘HE stranger, whose name was Adams, 
resumed his seat and was much 
amused at Matt’s incredulity for well 

he knew what was working in the boy’s 
mind. “I once helped take some of the 
largest ones I ever saw down near 
Louisiana,” he continued. “We took them 
with gallon jugs and—”’ “For bait?” 
almost yelped Matt, and the look of in- 
credulity on his face was a study, while 
the two men roared with laughter. 
The lad got up from his box, leaving 
his pole resting in the crotched stick and 
hook lying on the bank and threw a stone 
at a catbird which was sending out its 
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taunting cries from a cluster of alders 
across the basin, then walked slowly 
back and resumed ‘his fishing without a 
word. “Oh no,” said Mr. Adams, “we 
used the jugs for floats. Just tied the 
proper length of line to the handle of 
the jug, for no matter when or where 
you fish for catfish you must fish near the 
bottom. Then we set the jugs adrift in a 
bayou.” “What’s them?” said the boy. 
“Why a bayou,” replied Mr. Adams, “is 
where the water flows back into the 
country from the river into a sort of 
basin and has but little if any current. 
In such places are to be found the largest 
fish and many kinds besides catfish. 
Then we would row back to the shore 
and watch the jugs. When one began 
bobbing around we knew a catfish was 
at the bait; then when it would start off, 
going completely under sometimes, we 
knew it was hooked and would row out, 
draw it to the surface and stun it with 
a club, then tow it to the shore.” The 
boy’s only comment was: “Oh.” Keep- 
ing his eyes steadily out on the water, 
he quietly asked: “Mr. Adams, did you 
ever catch a mud-puppy?” The look on 
the latter’s face was a puzzle, as to 
whether the boy was trying to joke him 
or not. Finally he said: “No. I never 
did; what are they like?” “Why, Mister, 
like nothing at all in the world ’cept 
*tarnation. What things like that were 
made for beats me,” and he proceeded to 
describe as best he could the freak which 
Mr. Woodhull had swung so disagree- 
ably near his head. He finally grasped 
the boy’s meaning and said he had seen 
them in an aquarium. That they were 
termed hellbenders there and were among 
the lowest order of animated creatures. 

“There is another catfish,” continued 
Adams, “which is much esteemed in 
southern rivers, called the channel cat, 
because it is rarely or never found ex- 
cept in swiftly moving waters. It is a 
hard fighting fish on the line and much 
sought after by anglers. It sometimes 
reaches a weight of ten pounds and is 
good eating. As a matter of fact all the 
catfish tribe are good fish and if a little 
study is given to their preparation for 
the table many of them are really deli- 
cious. Millions of pounds are caught and 
sold annually throughout the middle and 
southern states and yet there seems to 
be no diminution of the supply. I wish 
I could say as much favorably of the 
salt water varieties, of which there are 
two distinct kinds. Where so many 
choice fish abound they are generally re- 
garded as a pest by the angler and are 
but little esteemed for the table.” 

Each had all the fish they desired, the 
sun was working well down in the west 
and they decided to call it a day and go 
home. Mr. Adams thanked them for the 
points given him as to where to go for 
different kinds of fish and they in turn 
thanking Him for his information. “Gee,” 
observed Matt, as he ran the end of his 
pole in the runway of a meadow mouse 
to see if the rodent was at home, “he 
sure does know a heap about catfish.” 

Thus another day of quiet enjoyment 
was accomplished and the boy and the 
man turned homeward with satisfaction 
in their hearts with Nature’s ways. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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NEWFOUNDLAN 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such e 


ase as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


. E. PITTMAN, General 


F 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 


WESTWARD, HO! 


If you want the best trout fishing in the Rockies, 
the finest mountain scenery, big game hunting — elk, 
dear, mountain sheep or-bear, initiation into ranch _ life, 
sightseeing, trekking with pack or wagon outfit in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming or Idaho, horseback journeys, short camp- 
ing trips, or complete rest in the famous Jackson Hole 
Country, or Yellowstone National Park, write to 


JOE A. JONES, Majo Ranch Valley, Wyoming. 


DORSET INN — 1796 


So reads the signboard on the old inn in the quaint 
and charming village of Dorset that nestles in the nar- 
row valley of the Taconic mountains. The entire atmos- 
phere of Dorset is soothing, with its enticing walks amid 
the Green Mountain scenery, the bracing air, and moun- 
tain spring water. The Dorset Field Club has a pPer- 
fect golf course and tennis court nearby. Dorset is the 
summer home of many business and professional people 
who want either a few days of perfect rest or ideal 
country life. For rates write to the 

Dorset Inn, Dorset, Vt. 


COMMUNITY OF SUMMER HOMES 
AND CENTRAL DINING HALL 


A camp for the whole family, with recreation or 
study instead of idleness, at beautiful Boothbay 
Harbor en the Coast of Maine. Deep sea fishing, 
bathing, sailing, forest trails, camp-fires, tennis, 
art, music and French classes if desired. Cottages 
to let. Bring camera and oldest clothing. Cata- 
log and views, 15th year. A. G. RANDALL, Mt. 
Pisgah, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In the Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake, magnificent 
scenery, boating, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. 
Large, airy rooms with comfortable beds; pleasant sitting 
rooms; large, open fireplaces; pure water; excellent table. 
Daily mail. Steamboat meets all trains. Terms, reason- 


able. 
J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


Spring Lake Camps 


Fourteen tog cabins, with general dining-room, on shore 
of a beautiful lake in a mountainous country in the Maine 
Woods. Excellent food, comfortable beds, pure spring 
water, good hunting and fishing make this an ideal place 
to spend a vacation for both gentjJemen and ladies, Side 
trips to Spencer Stream and Dead River. Only 2% miles 
of buckboard road. Hay fever unknown. Booklet and 


references on application. 


JOHN B. CARVELLE 
Spring Lake, Somerset Co., Maine 


BILL EARLEY’S CAMPS 


FOR : 


33° FISHING 


GOOD TABLE — GOOD SPORT 
IDEAL FOR REST OR PLAY 
Terms Moderate 


W.L.EARLEY Guilford, Me., R. F. D., No.3 
BIG JIM POND CAMP 


Eustis, Maine 

Just the place for you and your family to spend 
a real vacation. Big Jim Lake where the camp 
is situated, is noted for togue, gamy trout, and 
salmon. A variety of game and birds offer good 
hunting in season. The family will enjoy the 
canoeing, bathing, tramping, and cooking. Ask 
G. C. Green for further particulars about his 
camp. 


JOIN OUR COOPERATIVE 
BOARDING CLUB 


Camp out in tent, or room in boarding house; 
mountains, lake, rivers. Have more freedom and 
cut your expenses in half. Weekly rent $2. 
Address Penn York Farm, 49 Henry &t., Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, After July Ist, Hancock, N. Y. 


Passe OLN's, NEW FOUNDLAND 


For Hunting, Fishing and 
Outdoor Sports in the 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates $14.00 and up per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON fkerParky 


LAKE, N. Y. 


Dr. McGINTY’S 


THOUSAND ACRE FARM 


An Excellent Health Resort. Open 
All Year. Hunting and Fishing. 


E. F. McGinty, M.D., Prop. MT. POCONO, PA 


“The Indian Mountain House’’ 


Cottages and Camps 


At the head of Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
Most modern and best equipped hotel on lake. 
Gently sloping sand bathing beach. Pieasant 
trails. Canoeing, boating and dancing. Best of 
fishing and hunting. Excellent cuisine. Rea- 
sonable rates. For circular, address 


JOHN HOWLAND, Proprietor 


Behold the Fisherman! 


He riseth up early in the morning and 
disturbeth the whole household 

Mighty are his preparations. 

He goeth forth full of hope. 

When the day is far spent he returneth, 
smelling of strong drink and the truth 
and he are strangers. 


Salmon 
Square Tail 
Trout 

Golden Trout 


LAKESIDE INN AND COTTAGES 


W. E. Jacobs, Mor., 


TOGUE, SALMON, TROUT, 


BATHING, BOATING, CANOEING, TRAMPING 
in Spring and Summer 
DEER, 


PARTRIDGE, RABBIT, WwooDpcocK 
SNOWSHOEING, SKATING, HUNTING 
in Fall and Winter 
on Clearwater Lake and in the Maine Woods. 


Ask G, H. Andrews, Farmington, Me., R. F. D. 
No. 2, about it. 


John Connell Sportsman's Guide 


I have the best big game hunting for Moose, Caribou, 
Deer, and Bear there is in New Brunswick; also some 
fine sea trout fishing. My district is on Tahurback and 
Bartihogue Rivers. I have good cabins for ladies and 
gentlemen; it is twenty-five miles from Chatham to my 
cabins; you can go by auto or team; parties wanting this 
sport had better write me and I will furnish them all 
information required. John Connell, Chatham, N. B. 


FACTS 


No Hay Fever—Good Summer Home for 
Families with Children—Rates 
Reasonable 
Fishing always good; Easy to reach; Good 
roads for walking. 

KOKAD-JO INN Kokad-jo, Me. 
(Kokad-jo), Indian meaning, Sparkling Water. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


Situated at the lower end of Rangeley Lake, famous for 
big trout and salmon. Surrounding lakes and ponds 
afford bait and fly fishing; season opens when the ice 
leaves the lakes and closes October first. Bird shooting 
season opens October first. 

Spend your vacation on the most beautiful of Maine’s 
lakes. Booklet on request. 
Express Office, L. E. Bowley, 
Oquossoc, Me. Mountain View, Me. 


DOGS TRAINED AND BOARDED 


Training from September Ist to April Ist, $15 
per month. Boarding, $4.00 per month. Willard 
E. Smith, Petersburgh, Indiana. 


Averill, Vt. 
BASS 





FOREST AND STREAM 


COE’S MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Fifty sleeping rooms. Electric lights and 
modern improvements. Rates, $2.50 and 
up per day; $12.00 and up per week. 
Brook Trout Fishing, Bird and Rabbit 
Hunting; Auto Livery. 


Address for particulars O. R. Coe in Catskill 
Mountains, Windham, N. Y. 


BUILT BY SPORTSMEN 


COOPER’S CAMPS for ‘sportsMEN 


Accommodate One To Eight Guests 
f Maine’s most beautiful 
In the Heart Eno oand Forest Region 
FISHING - CANOEING - BATHING 
The Real Place For Rest, Sport or 


RECREATIVE LIFE 
Write For Illustrated Bookle 


COOPER’S CAMPS, Eagle Lake, Maine 
NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Conn. Lakes and Indian Stream Country 
Fishing, May 1 to Sept. 1. Hunting, Oct. 1 to Dee. 
15. Lake trout, salmon, square tail, deer, bear 
and birds. Parties placed in lodges, log cabins, 
camps and tents. Arrangements made for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, cruising or any outdoor 
wilderness sport in season. 

Wrte for information, rates etc. 


VARNEY BROS., Guides, PITTSBURG, 


TEM AGA MI 


WABI-KON CAMP. Lake Temagami, Ont., Canada 


The unspoiled country—a Camp with every com- 
fort in the heart of Canadian north woods—1500 
lakes. Best fishing. Boats, Canoes and Launches 
for hire. Bathing, Tramping, Guides. One night 
from Toronto. Tcdhent table, $15 and $17 per 
week. Write for Booklet. 


Miss E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can 


WAPITI—The Camp of the Deer 


Fishing just now for the fisherman, and hunt- 
ing later on for the hunter. Good eats for every 
one and all sorts of outdoor recreation for young 
and old, as the cabins face cool Davis Pond, and 
have the famed Maine woods for a background. 

Write for booklet and make reservations early. 


CAMP WAPITI ASSN., PATTEN, MAINE. 


MAINE! 


The state for every one who wants to live outdoors. 
Lake Parlin House and Camps 
Henry P. McKenney, prop., 

Jackman Station, Me., 


offer every form of outdoor recreation for young and old. 
The fisherman, hunter, autoist, toddler and member of 
the ‘‘ rocking-chair fleet’’ will enjoy every minute. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


N. H. 


F GOOD FISHING, GOOD HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, PURE AND 
Health-giving Air with good accommodations at 
reasonable prices are the attractions that call the 
sportsman and his family away from their daily 
cares, then the merits of CLEARWATER CAMPS 
should be investigated. 
CLEARWATER CAMPS 
Are situated on the western shore of Clearwater Lake, 
near the little village of Allen’s Mills, five miles from 
Farmington, the terminus of the Maine Central Railroad, 
and the shire town of Franklin County, Maine. 
E. G. GAY, Farmington, Maine. 


WILLIAMS RESORT 
HAYWARD, WISCONSIN 


Express records show that more muskal- 
lunge and bass were caught during the 
season of 1918 at our Resort than any 
other in Wisconsin. Better be safe than 
sorry. 


“Come to the lovely Valley 
of the Beaverkill’’ 


‘amous for scenery, clear air, fishing and other vaca- 
tionist diversions. One of the best resorts has enjoyed 
the same patronage for twenty. seasons. Rates are rea- 
sonable and accommodations limited. Write for further 
information to 

L. 1. PERCIVAL, 


The Well-known Clear Lake Co 


Tobey Estate, Beaverkill, N. Y. 


In Maine’s Ideal for 
ne, Bein, Pa 


Pleasant Island Camps cree 


The place yi you, Mr. Sportsman, "= on sails family. 
This region is famous for Trout and Ln Salmon 
fishing during the ae and summer and fens dge an ae 
Deer Hunting in the Fi ‘all. Each camp has 

nearly all have baths—fitted in a way that spell comfort, 
Excellent cuisine. Fresh vegetables, milk, cream and 
poultry. Write for booklet. 


WESTON U. TOOTHHAKER 
Pleasant Island, Maine 


FORKS OF MACHIAS CAMPS 


Finest Trout Fishing in Maine 
Partridges—Ducks—Woodcock— 
Moose—Deer—Bear 
Request booklet and decide to try best game section in Maine 
Telephone 


HENRY RAFFORD, Ashland, Aroostock County, Me. 


HICKORY LODGE 


KISKATOUE, GREENE CO., N. Y. 


Six miles from village of Catskill; sanitary improvements 
and modernly furnished; select patronage; wonderful 
brook trout fishing in the mountain streams and German 
Brown, Rainbow Trout, and Pickerel weighing up to hd 
pounds can be caught in stream running through pr 

erty, within 500 feet of housé; bird and rabbit shooting 
in fall; auto service from depot to house. 


JAMES D. McDONALD, P. 0. Catskill, N. Y. 


120 Acres of Lake, Brook, Mountains and Woods 
Large and Small Mouth Bass up to G Ibs. in Lake 


HILLCREST 


H. W. MacDONALD, Proprietor, 
Lew Beach, N. Y., P. 0. Union Grove, N. Y., Box 22. 
“If you are a grouch, do not write.” 


Long Lake, N. Y., Adirondacks 


Why go to Maine or Canada when I can give you 
good hunting and fishing 300 miles from N. Y. City? 
Lake, Rainbow and Brook Trout, Bass, Pickerel and 
Muskalonge, May Ist to Aug. 3Ist. Deer, Oct. Ist 
to Nov. 15th. Guides on application. $21.00 per 
week and up. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


FRANK PLUMLEY’S CAMPS 


CAMP BONNIE DUNE 
ON CAPE COD 


A Summer Camp for Young Boys (8-14 yrs.) 


Let your , learn early the Lure of the Great Out Doors. 
We will give him Loads of Fun in 


The — ieee. with the right climate, the right care, 
right equipment, the right companionship. 


For a information address 
DWIGHT L. ROGERS, Jr., Director, South Dennis, 


Blackwater Camp 


A Summer Camp in the Rocky Mountains 
for boys. Pack outfits for big game. 
Hunting, fishing and camping. 

B. C. RUMSEY, CODY, WYOMING 


TIM POND CAMPS 


We guarantee fly and bait 
fishing for trout 
Write for Booklet 
J. K. VILES & SON, Prop. Tim, Maine 


HILLSIDE RIVER VIEW 


A summer resort, located in beautiful 
Sullivan County, in the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
E. B. FERDON, Prop. Roscoe, N. Y¥. 


JULY, 1919 


JAMES ALEXANDER 
HENSHALL 
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able baskets with moss or ferns, but the 
boys strung them on a cord. The size 
of the catch was determined by the 
length of the string, and it was not 
uncommon to see strings of gudgeons 
three or four feet in length. 

When tired of the sport, or when fish 
enough had been taken, the ladies and 
gentlemen would repair to the parlor of 
the hotel, or sit in the shade of the trees, 
where colored Ganymedes, clothed in 
white aprons, would serve them with 
port-wine sangaree and sponge cake, two 
specialties for which the Relay House 
was famous. This locality was a favor- 
ite resort for picnics from Baltimore, 
but while the gudgeon season lasted, 
every day was a gala day. 

So far as I am aware Johnnie and I 
were the first fly-fishers for gudgeons; 
that is, we were probably the only ones 
who attempted to lure them with the 
artificial fly. Early in the spring fol- 
lowing my long siege of fever I deter- 
mined to make the experiment as soon as 
the fish appeared in the neighboring 
streams; I had not forgotten the instruc- 
tion I had received in fly-tying several 
years before. Accordingly I dressed half 
a dozen on hooks No. 14, with red wor- 
sted body, white tag, gray shoulder 
hackles and tied on long horse-hair 
snells. As gudgeons are essentially car- 
nivorous I imagined that they might be 
tempted to rise to such a fly in mistake 
for a bit of beef or earthworm, or per- 
haps for some nondescript insect. So, 
about the beginning of May we went 
out to Herring Run, Johnnie and I, to 
try them. The result was even more 
gratifying and successful than we had 
anticipated, for the flies were taken 
greedily, and our baskets were soon filled 
with the silvery beauties. 


inclined, and whether hereditary or 
acquired, we considered ourselves not 
half bad vocalists and performers on the 
banjo and accordion. Johnnie’s accordion 
was German; mine was French. The ar- 
rangement of the reeds or notes in the 


J ‘nctned and I were rather musically 


scale of each was different. To sound 
the notes C, E or G with the French 
instrument the bellows was pulled out 
while the same notes on the German in- 
strument were produced by pushing in 
the bellows. Consequently, while each 
of us was tolerably proficient with his 
own accordion, neither of us could per- 
form with the other. But as Johnnie had 
the push and I had the pull we managed 
very well with banjo and either accor- 
dion. But, unfortunately, as the two 
instruments were pitched in different 
keys they could not be played together. 

To encourage us, I suppose, and to 
promote our musical ambition, our par- 
ents allowed us to attend concerts oc- 
casionally. Our preference, however, 
was for Negro Minstrels which had their 
beginning about that time. I think we 
attended the first performance of its 
kind in Baltimore at a concert of the 
“Virginia Serenaders.” There were less 
than a dozen performers, whose instru- 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
¥% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


COINS—FIVE CURIOUS RARE COINS WI 
catalog, 10c. H. Hooker, New Berlin, N. Y. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 





our 1919 carburetors. 
half kerosene. Start easy any weather. 

» Styles for all motors. Runs slow high 
gear. Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. 
Money back guarantee, 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction 
Carburetor Co., 550 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 


BAIT FOR ANGLERS 


BEST BAIT—NATURE’S LURE, USED BY 
old fishermen gets the fish when others fail; al- 
ways carry a box with the rest of your tackle; 
25¢c per box. R. E, Schwartz, Buchanan, Mich. 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


BROWN’S FOX BOOK. LATEST AND BEST 
book on the art of fox trapping. Tells the neces- 
sary outfit, gives receipts for making seven scents, 
tells proper bait to use and gives detailed directions 
for making seven different sets. Any man or 
boy who can catch muskrats and skunk can catch 
foxes if he will be guided by this book. Written 
with the express purpose of helping amateur fox 
trappers, but no fox trapper should be without 
a copy. Price $2.00. On sale June 15th. 
dress Ernest A. Brown, 24 Gillis St., Nashua, 
N. H. 


EGGS FOR BREEDING - 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED, NO 
imi Wild Mallard eggs, $2.50, 12; $20, 100. 
. $4 pair. English caller eggs, $5, 12; $40, 
Birds $8 pair (extra drakes). Muscovey 
ducks, trio, $8.50; eggs, $2.50, 11. Mail draft 
E. Breman Co., Danville, Ii. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CARTRIDGES—.30-30 WINCHESTER METAL 
Have fifty boxes, bought last November 
Will sell for 75 cents a box. 


at $1.55 per box. 
Scroxton, 76 


Privilege of examination. 
South Ave., Bradford, Pa. 


FOR SALE—.40-82 WINCHESTER MODEL 
1886 good condition; price, $15. Arthur A. Col- 
well, R. D. 1, Chepachet, R. I. 


FOR SALE—REMINGTON PUMP, STAND- 
ard grade, 12 x 30 full; excellent condition, $24. 
Want Field Grade Ithaca 12; describe fully; state 
lowest price. Harold Sinclair, Charlottesville, Va. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER. 351 AUTO- 
matic, guaranteed good condition, 150 shells, extra 
magazine, new case and broken shell extractor. 
First draft for $40 takes outfit. Weirick M. Fay, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


SEND $2.00 FOR ONE YEAR’S DELIVERY 
of Arms and Ammunition “accurate gun dope 
condensed.” T. T. Pierce, 258 W. 34th St., New 
York City. 


FISH AND GAME CLUB 


WANTED—TO GET INTO COMMUNICA- 
tion with parties who would be interested in or- 
ganizing a FISH AND GAME CLUB, as I rep- 
resent the owners of a very desirable location of 


as well as original growth timber. 
main line railroad in Pennsylvania. 
bought for $4 per acre. Title perfect. 
A. R. Spicer, Agent, Williamsport, Pa. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young _small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
i Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


MAR EUET! JPILA\G 


A nominal charge of five | 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 


trails. 





LIVE STOCK 


CANADA WILD GEESE AND THEIR GOS5- 
lings. Breeding and young pairs offered now— 
the surest way to start breeding this species. We 
are the oldest and largest breeders of Canadas in 
this country. Black and white swans, wild ducks, 
etc., for sale. Whealton Water Fow! Farms, Chin- 
coteague Island, Va. 


BREEDING STOCK OF PHEASANTS FOR 
sale.—Ringnecks, Silver, Goldens, Mongolians, 
Formosan, Prince of Wales, Lady Ambhersts, 
Reeves, Swinhoes, Melanotus, Japanese Versi- 
colors, Manchurian Eared. Robinson Bros., Alder- 
shot, Ont., Can. 


FLEMISH GIANTS AND BELGAN HARES.— 
$1.00 pound for all you raise from our stock. 
Cavies, white mice. Stamp for particulars. A. 
Schumacher Co., Norwood, 


FLEMISH GIANTS, NEW ZEALANDS AND 
Belgian Hares. No fancy prices. Three beautiful 
peacock tails, $2.50 each. Floyd Boyd, Millers- 
burg, Ohio. ‘ 


FOR SALE—FLEMISH GIANT RABBITS; 
never beaten in a show room. O. Young, 
Carey, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—NORTH DAKOTA COYOTES, 
$15.00 a pair. For further information write the 
Farmers State Bank, Dodge, N. Dakota. 


FOR SALE—PURE BLOODED BELGIAN 
hares. Stock over 3 months of age; single males, 
$2.00; single females, $4.00; mated females, $5.00 
each. Harry Chandler, New London, O., R. D. 5. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


FOXES WANTED—100 YOUNG REDS AND 
greys. Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AGENTS—MASON SOLD 18 SPRAYERS AND 
Autowashers one Saturday. Profits $2.50 each. 

uare deal. Particulars free. Rusler Company, 
Johnstown, O 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 to 60, INCLUD- 
ing women. investigate immediately your rights 
to government employment. Let me send you 
Form RK 2043 for free advice. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. ae. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—LIST OF PURCHASERS OF 
hunting and fishing licenses for State of Georgia, 
season 1918-1919. Jas. J. Joines, 321 State. Capi- 
tol, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED PIGEONS, 
ducks, fox terriers; changeable display signs, win- 
dow letters, pool tables. Perry, 7115 So. Halsted 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MUSKEETOPUNK.—THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
remedy for mosquitoes on the market. It never 
fails to satisfy; 35c a package, three, $1.00. 
Muskeetopunk Co., F, Pekin, Il. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


STOP, LOOK, READ.—I WILL MAKE YOU 
a black fox rancher, furs and fur-bearing animals 
taken in part payment. Write for particulars. 
Wilfrid L. Todd, Milltown, N. B. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS TO PUT 
a “razor edge” on the dullest hunting or pocket 
knife in one minute. Sample only 25c. Agents 
wanted, 100 per cent. profit. Earl Warring, 
Parkersburg, Towa. 


PATENTS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 
or royalty. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c; PRINTS, 4c. 
Wingard, 801 16th St., Port Huron, Mich. 


J. F. VANDENBURG, MAIL ORDER ARTIST 
—Films developed, 10c.; prints, 3, 4, 5c. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 10 West Jessup St., Port- 
land, Ore. 


MAIL US 1l5c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives any size and 15¢ for 6 prints; 8x10 mounted 
enlargements, 35¢; prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
_ Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

a. 


SPECIAL—KODAK FINISHING DONE AT 
lowest prices. Rolls developed at 10 cents—any 
sizes—send for print prices and coupon for roll 
Sa free. Rees Foto Shop, Churubusco, 
nd. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$1.00 BRINGS YOU NEW MINNESOTA MAP 
showing auto roads, etc. Copy of Northland; 
Farmer and Dairyman, giving valuable informa- 
tion for successful farming in this State. Also 
list of our $3.00 an acre lands sure to double in 
value, as well as lands fronting on beautiful lakes 
and streams in Northern Minnesota, “The Sports- 
man’s Paradise.” Northern Realty Company, Du- 
luth, Minn. 


aah erteme Richa hi a Pic ae Ne 
_, 820 ACRES REAL WHEAT LAND FOR SALE 
in foot hills of Rocky Mountains close to divide 
and Yellowstone Park, in heart of big game coun- 
try. Elk, deer, moose, sheep, goat, antelope, bear, 
good bird shooting, mountain trout and salmon 
fishing; big horse, cattle and sheep range just 
north of ranch; can see 100 miles south across 
Dubois irrigation project; close to railroad and 
county seat; good reasons for selling. Cash or 
terms. Bob Boak, owner, Dubois, Idaho. 


t One thousand dollars worth of new 
furniture go with place. A fine sporting head- 
uarters; mild_climate; $50 per acre. Owner, 

Gorus, Purdue, Ore. 


DE BRUCE, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y¥.—COT- 
tage, seven sleeping rooms, large living room, 
dining room, kitchen. Within 1,000 feet of junc- 
tion of Willowemoc and Mongaup trout streams. 
Altitude 1,600 feet. Six miles from Livingston 
Manor Station, N. Y., O. & W. Ry. Apply R. D. 
— 3730 Grand Central Terminal, New York 

ity. 


_ FOR SALE—IDEAL LOCATION FOR HUNT- 
ing lodge on Yellow River, Burnett County, Wis- 
consin. Many good fishing lakes in district, River 
bank overlooks nine-acre wild rice swamp in bend 
of river. Old timers say best duck shooting in 

Forty acres in tract over- 


Members of shooting clubs write fur 
further particulars. R. R. Ring, 333 Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—NEAR ALGONQUIN NATIONAL 
Park, Ontario railway stations, Burks Falls and 
Kearney, 100 acres, 8 cleared; log house fur- 
nished; 4 rooms and large attic; 


Price $700. 
- B. Robinson, Edgewater, N. J. 


TAXIDERMY 


GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
i Paul Miller, Cambridge, O. Men- 





Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 
TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 


ceipt of $5 im currency. Also a valuable tanning 
receipt for $1. F. Johnson, P. O. Box 1047 San 


D. Raudman, Con- 
stantine, Mich. 





FOREST 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALES FOR SALE—ONE HIGH-CLASS 
stud dog two and a half years old, Elruge Mon- 
arch both sides of pedigree; long head, darkest 
of eyes a proven stud; a winner and sire of win- 
ners. $150—worth $200. Fifteen months old 
bitch, Ch. Soudan Swiveller strain, in whelp to 
above dog, splendid color, hardest texture of coat, 
small ear, game as a tiger, $50. Yearling bitch 
by International Ch. Kootenay Chinook, $35. Full 
particulars on request. Must sell on account of 
expiration of lease. John M. Blayney, 1542 58th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES HAVE EARNED 
a national reputation for gameness, intelligence, 
and high standard of appearance. They are mak- 
ing good on both fur and feathered game in prac- 
tically every State in the Union and Canada. 
Registered puppies that are bred to hunt and fit 
to show, now ready for delivery. Lionheart Ken- 
nels (Reg:), Anaconda, Mont. (Formerly Washoe 
Kennels). 


BEAGLES 


FOR SALE—PAIR TRAINED BEAGLES, UN- 
related, $25. Pair ready to train, $12; female 
pups, $3. H. G. Mozena, Clarington, O. 


COCKER SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. 


COLLIES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Ia. 


DOG TRAINING 


I EDUCATE FIELD TRIAL AND SHOOTING 
dogs, preserve character, demand perfect obedi- 
ence. Gave five dogs new records past season. 
Edw. D. Garr, Lagrange, Ky. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN. GAME 
plenty for sale. Bird dogs and rabbit hounds on 
trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


, DOGS WANTED 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, PUPPIES 
and grown stock, either sex. Must be healthy, 
thoroughbred, reasonable. Give full particulars. 
If you wish to buy an Airedale, write for our 
sales list. Airedale Exchange, Box M, La Rue, O. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND WANTED, GROWN 
or a couple of puppies. State price and particu- 
lars. Address Lejler, Station J, Box 33, New 
York City. 


WANTED TO BUY TWO OR MORE GOOD 
bear hounds—must be guaranteed or sold on trial. 
If you have the stock, write me, otherwise do not. 
W. H. Campbell, Pueblo, Colo. 


FOX TERRIERS 


FOR SALE—A LITTER OF EXTRA WELL 
bred wire haired fox terrier puppies. Registered. 
Geo. W. Lovell, Tel. 29-M, Middleboro, Mass. 


GUN DOGS 


stoning henoltsppeseenaiehaedicaetbaiietinomcvire atin esate ich oeclinipdismaege 

ENROLLED ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES OF 
the world’s best breeding. The dam is the great 
field trial and bench setter, Theodores Sally, 
handled and trained by W. D. Gilcrest. The sire, 
a straight Llewellyn and a shooting dog par ex- 
cellence. You can’t beat the combination. Lion- 
heart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 








AND 


GUN DOGS 


LLEWELLYN FEMALE PUPPY, BY RIGO- 
letto; dam, Paliacho’s Bessie II; beautifully 
marked white, chestnut and tan; whelped Sept. 
28, 1918; unexcelled blood lines for high-class 
brood bitch; right age to start work for fall 
shooting; photo if desired; $75; no trades. F. A. 
Best, 33 East 13th St., Tulsa, Okla. 


PEDIGREED ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES 


bred from finest shooting stock, $10 and $12 each. 
J. M. Drumm, Mercersburg, Pa. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly 
illustrated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for 10c in stamps or coin. 


TWO ENGLISH SETTER PUPS FOR SALE— 
Male and female. One blue Belton markings dog, 
white beach ticked. High tax. Will sell Seauie 
very cheap. Guaranteed or money refunded. H. 
W. Thompson, Putnam, Conn. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Ill., offers coon, skunk, opossum dogs; crackerjack 
rabbit hounds, $15.00. Dogs just beginning to 
trail, $10.00. Ten days’ trial allowed. 


HOUNDS 


CHOICE COON HOUND PUPS, BRED FOR 
seven generations from treé and hole barkers; 
roe gat females, $4.00. Isaac Tolbert, Mal- 
ta, 10. 


CLOSING OUT THIS MONTH—SEVERAL 
fine trained fox hounds, rabbit hounds and royal- 
ly bred puppies; thoroughly trained, seasoned and 
experienced coon, skunk, oppossum and squirrel 
dogs at cost. Stamp brings description and special 
closed season price on any kind hunting dog you 
want. Powell Valley Kennels, Jonesville, Lee 
County, Va. 


FOR SALE—AT ALL TIMES. HOUNDS FOR 
any game. Trial allowed. Send stamp for list. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


FOR SALE—FOX, WOLF, COON HOUNDS. 
Walker & Goodman pups; papers. Painter Jip. 
N. R. DuVall, 2015 Clark St., Des Moines, Ia. 


FOR SALES—REDBONE COON AND RAB- 
bit hounds, satisfaction guaranteed. W. B. Clark, 
Jonesboro, IIl. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
hounds. From mountain section, North Arkansas. 
Address Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark, 


HOUND PUPS—SEVERAL LITTERS SIRED 
by Capt. Kidd, 206193; Young Rambo, 206194, 
and Jackson A. T. H. S. B., 2584. Just weaned 
and ready to ship. Otis Slater & Sons, Oconee, III. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, Almerican Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated cote 5¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


WOLF, RED AND GREY FOX HOUNDS. 
Game runners, good trailers, from $35 to $50. 
They can catch anything that doesn’t fly. Edw. 
D. Garr, Lagrange, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
trained, $10 up also farm dogs and puppies, $3.50 
up. C. R. Buie, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION HUNT- 
ers for coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, etc. Big 
game hounds, rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, 
airedales and fox terriers. Catalog 10 cents. Sam 
Stephenson, Covington, Tenn. 


FOR SALE — FOX HOUNDS, BEAGLE 
hounds, coon hounds, and setters; rabbits, all 
breeds; guinea pigs, ferrets, white mice and rats; 
pigeons and blooded swine. Stamp for circulars. 
C. Louis Behm, Dept. 2, Springfield, II. 

FOR SALE—ONE BLUE BEAGLE HOUND, 
18 months old; good fox dog and fair tree dog, 
$20 if taken at once. Frank Ricca, 2-4 Towson 
Ave., Fort Smith, Ark. 
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ments were violins, banjo, guitar, tri- 
angle, accordion, jawbone, and the tam- 
bourine and bones of the end men. The 
horse’s “jawbone” was mounted with 
small bells, and was played by rattling 
a short stick between the rami of the 
jaw, which was varied by rasping it 
across the teeth, which were left in the 
jaw for that purpose. 

While the songs and melodies of the 
Virginia Serenaders were very amusing 
and quite enjoyable, they were not much 
in advance of those I had heard in the 
tobacco factories of Richmond and Lynch- 
burg, where they were sung by several 
hundred men, women and children. Dur- 
ing one of my visits to relatives in Vir- 
ginia, I remember seeing the “jawbone” 
and gourd banjo played together by field 
hands, and heard the house servants sing 
such melodies as Old Dan Tucker, Johnny 
Booker of Bowling Green, Dandy Jim of 
Caroline, Jim Crack Corn, Lucy Long 
and Lucy Neale. These same songs were 
part of the repertoire of the Virginia 
Serenaders, and though sung in unison, 
they were rendered with a vigor, rhyme 
and rhythm that placed them on a little 
higher plane of minstrelsy. It was not 
until the appearance of “Dumbolton’s 
Serenaders” that the songs and chor- 
uses were sung in harmony, and more 
refined instruments introduced. Then 
came “Christy’s Minstrels,” soon followed 
by scores of other organizations of more 
or less merit. The banjo had advanced 
or evolved from the original gourd with 
horse-hair strings to its present form. 
I may as well say, in passing, that once 
I saw at a function in Virginia the first 
white man to play the banjo, and in fact 
the one who made the first wooden in- 
strument. He was “Old Joe Sweeney” 
of Lynchburg. He appeared for several 
years at the theaters of the United States 
as well as in England. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


AFTER BEAR WITH 
BOW AND ARROW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 331) 


weighed about 150 pounds. That’s not 
what you would call a big bear, but that 


| was no fault of ours, and we would have 


killed her even if she had weighed a ton. 
We dragged the carcass up the ravine 


to level ground, and sat down to eat 
lunch. While we were sitting there we 
heard a noise like a horse walking and 
looking around we saw an old black bear 
down the slope, not fifty yards away. 

I had one arrow left and Young had 
two. We loaded up the bows and stood 
waiting, but made no insulting remarks. 
The bear seemed to have business else- 
where and slowly meandered away. 
Young and I did not follow her. We had 
enough bear for one day, anyhow. 
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usual dark, staring eye of the man-eating 
sharks. I weigh 275 Ibs. and have a 52- 
inch waist, yet I passed through its jaws, 
which I have nicely cleaned. This shark 
was not securely fastened in the net and 
was tearing its way out when I fastened 
it with a harpoon just in time, and a 
most savage fight followed. The parts 
of the tail stood more at an angle with 
the body than in the young, but the angle 
was not as pronounced as in the great 
white shark. 

“There can be little doubt that the 
tiger shark regularly preys on other 
sharks to a considerable extent. During 
the few weeks that I was watching the 
fishery at Cape Lookout I examined the 
stomachs of three young tiger sharks, 
and in all three I found cleanly bitten 
pieces of freshly eaten shark-meat with 
skin attached, just as if the chunk of 
meat had been cut from the side of a 
shark. In the largest example, 7ft. 9 in. 
in length, caught in my nets June 25th, 
there were eleven of these chunks of 
shark meat of from 1 to 5 lbs. each in 
weight, and they represented hammer- 
head, sharp-nosed, and ground sharks. 

“Additional observations made during 
the first week of August on three more 
tiger sharks, each in excess of twelve 
feet in length, confirm my former ob- 
servations as to the varied character of 
their food. In one of them I found a 
freshly-eaten logger-head turtle, approxi- 
mating 100 Ibs. in weight, which had 
been bitten through both shells, in three 
places and the pieces of shell much 
crushed, yet all parts of the turtle were 
present. 

“Probably tiger sharks will use as 
food, when hungry, any creature which 
they find moving in the water, for which 
reason they must be dangerous as man- 
eaters; but I do not regard them as 
nearly so dangerous as a white shark 
which has once acquired the habit of eat- 
ing human flesh. While it is not fas- 
tidious, I have no evidence as yet that 
even the tiger shark will eat unclean 
food, and in my opinion, the sharks which 
eat garbage or putrid matter are ex- 
ceptional individuals, which, through 
some accident, have acquired the habit.” 

HAMMERHEAD SHARK 

66 HERE is probably no fish as care- 

ful about its diet as the shark, 

and those that eat anything but 
freshly caught fish are the exception and 
not the rule. Some species even subsist 
almost exclusively upon one species of 
fish, to such an extent that when a per- 
son is fishing for them with a hook bait- 
ed with a perfectly good fresh fish, he 
may see a shark nose the baited hook re- 
peatedly and leave it. I have had cer- 
tain sharks repeatedly reject in this 
manner several species of fish and then 
eagerly take the hook when baited with 
the species of fish which is- their habitual 
food. This is especially true of the ham- 
merhead shark, which follows and sub- 
sists on the schools of Spanish mackerel, 
and of the very many which I have ex- 
amined the stomachs of, all but a small 
fraction contained, as ‘far as I have 
identified, no other substance than Span- 
ish mackerel. The exceptions were only 
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DANGEROUS SHARKS OF THE COAST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 347) 


very old examples, several of which had 
become solitary in habit and subsisted 
exclusively upon sting rays, which, as 
far as observed, were Dasyatis. Others, 
which were easily recognizable by their 
badly worn teeth, had become cannibalis- 
tic and confined their cannibalism to 
their own species. 

“One of the most interesting facts 
about the hammerhead shark is that 
some of the large females with non- 
functional uteri are abnormal in form 
and feeding habits. 

“I attribute this abnormal condition 
to great age. I have examined specimens 
over 14 ft. long, in every way normal and 
with functional uteri, which I do not 
consider so old. 

“I believe that certain examples of 
hammerhead shark of great age become 
cannibalistic, by evidence afforded by a 
number of examples, but I have no evi- 
dence that such is the case before their 
length exceeds 10 ft., and I have proba- 
bly examined a thousand examples. 

“A specimen of 13 ft. 10 in. illustrates 
the change of form accompanying this 
change of habit. This example is ab- 
normal in point of stoutness, for, to have 
been normal with this circumference, 
length of fins and very great weight, the 
width of head should have exceeded 5 ft. 
and the length of body should have ex- 
ceeded 16 ft. The mouth and teeth were 
also abnormally large for this short 
length. It is probable that within... 
two weeks this large shark had eaten 
from my nets more than 50 sharks of 
about 6 ft. in length, leaving only their 
heads gilled in the net; and, with at least 


’ half a dozen species to select from, it 


was always her own species which she 
selected. At the time of her capture she 
had just eaten four of her species from 
my net, two of which had been swallowed 
whole, except the head of 5 ft. examples, 
and there were four cleanly-cut pieces 
which represented entire bodies, except 
heads, of two more 6 ft. hammerhead 
sharks; then the stomach contained more 
than a peck of vertebrae of sharks, pro- 
visionally identified as her own species. 

“The uteri of this specimen were 
small, malformed, almost obsolete, and 
non-functional. From evidence obtained 
by examination of the uteri of many very 
ld female sharks, I am of the opinion 
that after they have reached very ad- 
vanced age, their reproductive organs 
cease to be functional. ... 

“Size of young in sharks depends on 
size of mother. I have often caught 
sharks of this species, long after their 
birth, measuring less than 20 inches, in- 
dicating a small mother, and I have 
found larger embryos not so far ad- 
vanced in a larger mother.” 


PREVENTING FOREST FIRES 


EVER build your camp fire against a 
rotten log. 

Clear away all burnable material before 
building a camp fire. 

A small camp fire is better than a large 
one and easier to control. 

A neglected camp fire is as dangerous as 
one maliciously set. 
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AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-KIT 






No. 2 Open—showing equipment 


The most dependable gasoline Outing stove 
on the market. A necessity for every auto. 





No. 2 Closed—equipment packet inside 
Size 5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 
Substantial, Durable, Efficient 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND 
We make other sizes; write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 4 Spring St. 
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TROPHIES 
FOR SALE CHEAP—MOUNTED PHEASANTS 





and birds. F. D. 
WANTED 
FOR ONE OF OUR READERS A COPY OF 
“611 Hints and Points for Sportsmen,” published 
in 1889. Must be in good condition. Please write, 
stating price. Address Book Department, Forest 
& Stream, 9 East 40th St., New York City. 
WANTED—HIGH GRADE SIX OR EIGHT 
power prism binoculars; give make, specifications, 
omnes and price. J. W. Hancock, Roanoke, 
a. 


Aurand, Reading, Mich. 
CHA 





WANTED — KING-BUSCH SPORTSMEN’S 


binocular, three inches height, weight nine ounces, 
object glass three-fourths inch, power eight di- 
ameters. Want fine condition. Address Ralph 


Rosenstiel, Freeport, IIl. 
WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WILD DUCK FOODS THAT ATTRACT THE 


ducks in swarms—wild celery, wild rice, musk- 
grass, wapato, etc. Write, Terrell, Naturalist, 
Dept. H-47, Oshkosh, Wis. 


DOGS 

HAVE TO OFFER—ST. BERNARDS, GREAT 
danes, wolf hounds, fox hounds and coon hound. 
Also toy breeds; reasonable; list 3 cts. Shady- 
dell Kennels, York, Pa. 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
Saar Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 

MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. , Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

VARIOUS BREEDS, THOROUGHLY BROKEN 
on mountain lions, bears, timber wolves, coy- 
otes, badgers, lynx, wildcats, raccoons, oppos- 
sums, skunks, squirrels; broken by experts at the 
business; reasonably for quality; curiosity seekers 
save stamps. Lamkins Kennels, Kirksville, Mo., 
“Western Branch.” 

PET STOCK 


ALL VARIETIES—DOGS, RABBITS, PIG- 
eons, pheasants, mice, rats, guinea pigs, goats, 
swine, etc. Circular 10c. Violet Hill Kennels, 
York, Pa. R. F. D. No. 2. 

SALE OR EXCHANGE 

TRADE OR SELL—ONE BIRD DOG AND 

coon dog. Want guns. Chas. Lowton, Edri, Pa. 


BEST FISHING IN VERMONT 


Excellent table. 


Good auto roads! 
An IDEAL spot for ALL to spend their vacations! 
Cold Spring Camps, Averill, Vt. H. A. Quimby, Mgr. 


No mosquitoes! 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 
SPRATT’S 


food, as a change of diet, has no 


equal. 


Write for samples and send 
2c. stamp for Dog Culture. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


} Oy ae i 5 COND Bete PILLS 
Hs N e o 
pie If your dog is sick, 


ali run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and yo: do not 
know how to treat him, write te us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


I want a few more field trial prospects to 
try out. I have the country and birds to 
work them in, also can take a few more 
shooting dogs to train. 

BERT FAWLEY, EATON, ILLINOIS 


| is the 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 


Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


Oorang Kennels 


. H. La Rue , Ohio 


The Liewellin Setter JOFFRE is a white, black and 
| tan dog, whelped September 27, 1916, 


He weighs about 
His head is of excellent size and shape; 
Nostrils large, muzzle long 
The breeding is a 
Whitestone and Mo- 


50 pounds. 
eyes large and dark in color. 
and square. Prominence at stop. 
combination of Marse Ben, Count 
hawk II blood, hard to equal. 

An extra fast easy going doz with great nose and bird 
finding instinct. Stud fee $50. 

Address and Express Office: 
REG HALLADAY, Cresskill, New w Jersey. 


DADDY LONG NOSE OF BRIAR- 


crest—: At Stud. Longest headed, dark-eyed dog 
East today. Winner only time shown. 
Specially brought from the Pacific Coast to cor- 
rect light eyes. Reasonable fee. Blayney, 1542 
58th St., Brooklyn, 
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AFTER GOAT IN 
ALASKA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 358) 


line of the fore leg, was raised a little 
and then the twenty-two turned loose 
its chunk of lead. At the report the 
big billy dropped in his tracks, then got 
up and came directly towards me with 
his nose on the ground. Once more the 
little rifle delivered its spiteful bullet and 
the old billy, with arched back, turned 
and staggered to his previous position, 
sank to the ground and giving a last 
convulsive kick went falling and rolling 
down the mountain side, rebounding off 
the trees and rocks until I feared his 
horns would be utterly ruined. 

At the same time I was conscious of 
a strange, triumphant thrill of exulta- 
tiori, such as I had not experienced for 
many a long day, for I had tracked to his 
lair in the rocky fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, an animal strange and mysterious, 
whose like I had never seen before. His 
head, fortunately uninjured, I recovered 
and packed out to the boat. The dif- 
ficulty I had in reaching the coast after 
darkness had overtaken me, soaked to 
the skin as I was, was another experi- 
ence which will help me to remember my 
first mountain goat. 


HAVE since seen and hunted the 
mountain goat under various condi- 
tions. Dwelling ever in the realm of 
perpetual snow, his home in summer 
among the cloud peaks of the most in- 
accessible mountains, descending to the 
timber line only in winter, and then in 
remote regions seldom visited by man, 
this strange animal owes his security as 


‘much or more to the difficulties attend- 


ing his pursuit than to his own natural 
wariness. Many times I have followed 
him at the absolute peril of life and limb. 

Once in particular, while crossing a 
steep slope covered with about four 
inches of wet snow, I fell and started 
swiftly sliding to the bottom. I dug 
my fingers into the frozen turf, but my 
momentum kept increasing very fast. 
I thought I was a gone goose when sud- 
denly I struck a clump of brush. I had 
chanced to be in line. with the only one 
near and was thereby saved from a 
two-hundred foot drop at the foot of the 
slope and making a premature entry in 
the happy hunting grounds. Since then 
I have avoided grassy slopes, when cov- 
ered with a soft snow. 

I estimated the largest billy goats a 
weigh between three-hundred and four- 
hundred pounds. The females are about 
one-third smaller, their horns are as long 
as the male’s, but more slender and 
graceful. The mountain goat is a short 
legged and agile animal. The males are 
said to be savage fighters. The Indians 
of the Stikine country tell of finding 
grizzy bear with their entrails ripped 
out, in battles with the billy goats. 

But on the whole these animals are 
non-combative and much prefer to avoid 
an encounter with other beasts. They do 
not move about as much as sheep and 
when once located generally remain in 
close proximity to the place where first 
observed, giving the hunter ample time 
for the stalk and generally for the shot. 





